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THE NEW LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


New England and Other Matters. 


HE unusually large apple crop this fall is 
coincident with a loss of a large part of the 
foreign market. The result is that the price 
of apples is lower than it has been for several 
years, and the farmers throughout New Eng- 
land are allowing many thousands of barrels 
to remain on the trees or lie on the ground. 
The waste of the fruit is a great pity, for the 
apple is one of the most wholesome of fruits, 
in whatever form it is served. What a multi- 
tude of people in the cities would like to have 
the apples that will rot in orchards only a few 
miles from their homes! There is something 
lacking in our system of distribution when 
such a condition can exist; there is also some- 
thing wrong when the orchardist gets barely 
enough to pay for the barrel and the cost of 
picking and packing, while the city consumer 
has to pay almost as high a price as when the 
orchardist receives two or three times as much. 
In an attempt to spread the popularity of 
the apple as food, and thus to enlarge the 
present market, there have been various plans 
for the observance of ‘‘Apple Day’’ in the 
large cities. In New York, they called it 
‘*Eve’s Birthday.’’ One of the good things 
about the Eat-an-A pple-a-Day plan is the fact 
that it benefits the consumer and the orchardist 
alike, the one in health, the other in pocket. 


* 


HE monument to the poet Longfellow that 

was dedicated in Cambridge on October 
29th takes rank as one of the most important 
outdoor memorials that have been erected to 
American men of letters. It stands in the 
little park that extends southward from Craigie 
Street, opposite the house in which Longfellow 
used to live, to Mount Auburn Street. Its 
back is toward the famous old mansion, which 
Washington occupied as his headquarters when 
he was in Cambridge in Revolutionary times, 
and faces the Charles River, which the poet 
loved. At the point in the little park where 
the monument stands, there is a terrace that 
marks a difference of a few feet in the grade, 
for the ground slopes toward the river. The 
monument is set against a retaining wall, with 
a short flight of steps on either hand, and a 
small sunken garden in front of it. The 
garden is about forty feet square, and two feet 
below the lower level of the park. 

The monument itself is of pink marble, in 
low relief. It represents six characters from 
Longfellow’s works— Myles Standish, San- 
dalphon, the Village Blacksmith, the Spanish 
Student, Evangeline, and Hiawatha. In the 
centre of the group, on a projecting pedestal, 
stands a bronze portrait bust of Longfellow. 
The whole is the work of Mr. Daniel Chester 
French. Of the six figures, Sandalphon, the 
angel of glory and of prayer, is perhaps the 
only one that will not win instant recognition 
from the casual passer-by ; but the introduction 
of it is justified by the effect that it produces 
of variety and contrast. The winged figure 
gives a touch of abstract quality that is 
needed in the assemblage of mortals. And 
those who are not familiar with the beautiful 
little poem, ‘‘Sandalphon, ’’ should lose no time 
in reading and rereading it. 
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VERY year several hundred graduates from 

the various New England colleges come to 
Boston and its vicinity, some of them for 
further study, but most of them to go to work. 

A large part of these young men, under the 
inspiration of the ideals that their college edu- 
cation has given them, are anxious to be useful 
in some form of social service. Their knowl- 
edge of social settlements, boys’ clubs, immi- 
grant classes, the Boy Scouts, organized 
charities, and so on, is vague, and their ideas 
how they can place their spare time at the 
disposal of the good causes in question are 
vaguer still. Before last year, there was 
no clearing house where such young men 
could get into touch with civic, social, and 
philanthropic agencies that need voluntary, 
unpaid workers; but now the Alumni Social 
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‘| of a volunteer committee of college men, who | 


represent eight New England colleges, from | 
the alumni of which they have obtained the | 
funds necessary to maintain the work and to | 
keep a paid secretary in charge. Last year 
the bureau placed about twenty volunteer 
helpers in fields of usefulness, and the demands 
on it are fast increasing. It is a strictly in- | 
dependent organization, a clearing house in | 
which many good agencies find a practical 
help that they appreciate. Within the past 
few years, bureaus of a similar kind have been 
established by college men in New York, 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, Pitts- | 
burgh, Buffalo, Montreal, Nashville, and | 
Indianapolis. a 


N at least two respects, Maine feels that it | 

can count on increased prosperity as a direct 
result of the war in Europe. One is a greater 
number of summer visitors in 1915; the other, 
an increased demand for the output of the 
half-hundred sardine canneries on the eastern 
coast. Already, many months in advance, the 
railway companies, the hotel managers, and 
the owners of cottage property report prospects 
of an unusually good business next summer. 
The tide of travel to Europe will be almost 
wholly checked, even if the war should end 
before that time. In consequence, New Eng- 
land resorts are sure to profit. Other parts of 
New England, notably the coast of Massachu- 
setts and of New Hampshire, and the White 
Mountain region, will undoubtedly have an 
increase in their total of summer visitors, but 
no state will benefit more than Maine. There 
is no way of finding out the exuct number of 
people who go abroad annually, but estimates 
based on the number of cabin passengers at 
the leading ports range from 250,000 to 400,000: 
They spend in ocean travel and in Europe 
from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. Next sum- 
mer not all of that money, but certainly many 
millions of it, will be spent in New England. 

The sardine industry of Maine has suffered a 
depression for the past few years, owing partly 
to overproduction and partly to the poor 
methods of packing, by which a few packers 
have discredited the trade as a whole. The 
war will shut off the supply of sardines from 
France and Norway, for which Americans have 
been paying from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 each 
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{More and More 


people are learning the food 
value of peanuts. The most 
convenient form in which to 
use these splendid nuts is iu 


“Penolia” 


Pure Peanut Butter. 
14 lb. glass jar, 25 cents 

If your yrvucer hasn't it, send his 

name and 25c. for this full-si 

jar by parcel post. 


} Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 














Fresh air is as necessary as food or clothing. 
Have a constant supply, without a draft, 
~~ in bedroom or office. 







Pat. appl'd for. 


FT VENTILATOR 


shoots fresh air wp the window pane and draws out foulness 
without draft. Inconspicuous. Put in window without nails or 
screws. Made of solid brass, handsomely. finished in oxidized 
copper. Used by Johns Hopkins Hospital, Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary, Baltimore, etc., including hundreds of homes. Size1 
fits any window 24 to 36 in. wide, $2.60 ; size 2 fits any window 
30 to 52 in., $3.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Mone: 
back if not satisfied. Booklet FREE. Reference: Union Trust 
Co., Baltimore. Order today. 


No-Draft Ventilator Co., 530 Union Trust Bldg., Balto., Md. 





iG Fresh Air Without Draft} 
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The Most Wonderful Stove Polish 


Wit old forms of stove polish the average 
housekeeper blacked her stove as seldom 
as possible. It was such a dirty, messy job. 
Satin Gloss Polish makes it such a simple, 
easy job that you like to do it often, and have 
a beautiful stove all the time. 


Screw-Top Cans 15 Cents 


Don’t bother with old forms of stove polish 
another day. Ask your grocer for Satin 
Gloss—the improved stove polish. 
SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Maine. 














The Truth About Poultry 


Get the Facts by 


—~pe ™ 






of Men on Farms or 


Successful Methods Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 


By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


REAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England 
Farm. This isa simple story of what has been done 
byamanat forty-five years of age, town bred and city edu- 
cated, getting out of practice of , buying a small 
farm in the hill country, and making a success of the ven- 
ture. Not onlyistherearing of chick id the 
of adult fowl completely covered, but the interesting side 
ues of growing, grain raising and the production 
of milk, that cannot be ona . You get 
rea facts—rarely fow in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 








year. Dr. Hugh M. Smith, United States 
Commissioner of Fisheries, is confident that 


the Maine packers can gain that business; for | 
the supply of fish is abundant, and the Maine | 
packers, if they will, can equal the best quality | 


of the imported goods. That means that next 
year the Maine factories may double their 
usual output, and find a ready market for all 
of it. 

* © 


A DOG’S BAD HABIT. 


N the Badminton Magazine is quoted, 
| from the son of James Hogg, the Scottish 

poet, a quaint story of Hector, the son and 
immediate successor of Sirrah, the famous 
dog that belonged to the poet. Although the 
Ettrick shepherd called Sirrah the best dog he 
had ever seen, Hector often exhibited a droll 
stupidity, and conducted himself after a fashion 
quite without apparent reason or excuse. 


He had one uniform practice, and a very 
bad one it was. During the time of family 
worship, and just three or four seconds before 
the conclusion of the prayer, he would start to 
his feet, and run barking round the apartment 
like a beast. My father was so much 
amused at this that he would never suffer 
me to correct him for it, and I scarcely ever 
saw the old man rise from the prayer without 
his nr to suppress a smile at the 
extravagance of Hector. 

None of us could find out how he knew that 
the prayer was nearly done, for my father was 
not formal in his prayers, but certes he did 
know—and of that we had nightly evidence. 
By accident I did discover his motive, and, 
however ludicrous it may apne, I am certain 
I was correct. His great daily occupation was 
pointing the cat. Now, when he saw us kneel 
all down in a circle, with our faces couched 
on our paws, it struck his absurd head that 
we were all engaged in pointing the cat. He 
lay on tenters all the while, but the acuteness 
of his ear enabling him, through time, to 
ascertain the very moment when we would all 
spring to our feet, he thought to himself, ‘‘I 
shall be first after her, for you all.’’ 


& 


A WARNING TO PARSONS. 
Tt those members of the clergy who are 


& 


uncertain as to the best line of conversa- 
tional politeness to follow in pastoral 
visits, the Churchman commends this: 


A country parson, on first going to his parish, 
resolved to farm his glebe for himself. A 


neighboring farmer kindly offered the parson | 


to plough one of his fields. The farmer said 
that he would send his man John with a plough 
and a pair of horses on a certain day. 

‘*If ye’re goin’ aboot,’’ said the farmer to 
the clergyman, 


day, or the like o’ that; but dinna,’’ said the 
farmer, with much solemnity, ‘‘dinna say ony- 
thin’ to him aboot ploughin’ and sowin’; for 
John,’’ he added, ‘‘is a stoopid body, but he’s 
been ploughin’ and sowin’ all his life, and he’ll 





Service Bureau, which has an office at 161 
Devonshire Street, is filling that réle, and has 
become ‘‘an effective device for throwing a| 
harness over all these vagrant, postgraduate | 
enthusiasms, and making them help pull the | 
load.’’ The bureau is under the management 


see in a minute that ye ken naething aboot 
ploughin’ and sowin’. 

‘*And then,’’ said the sagacious old farmer, 
with extreme earnestness, ‘‘if he comes to think 
that ye ken naething aboot ploughin’ and 
sowin’, he’ll think that ye ken naething aboot 
onything.’’ 


1 ‘*John will be unco weel| 
pleased if you speak to him, and say it’s a fine | 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The 


only 50 cents, an 
for only $1.00, if order is sent at once 


a 7 a 


Our paper is h practi 
gressive and up-to-date on agg matters. Esta 
1892. 44to 132 pages monthly. 50centsa year. 3 months’ 
trial, 10 cents. ee copy free. Catalogue of poultry 
literature free. Address 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 525 Hovexims Bix., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“Silver Quarter” | 
Coffee 


A delicious blend of fine 
coffees calculated to meet 
the need of a superb cof- 
fee at moderate price. 
Don’t think Silver Quarter 
is cheap coffee because 
it’s only a quarter. 





FREE 
In every can. 





In every can of 
“Silver Quarter”’ 
you'll find a 
beautiful thin 
tumbler. You get 
no less coffee 
because of the 
tumbler for the 
reason that it 
takes no space— 
it’s full of coffee. 

If your grocer 
hasn’t “Silver 
Quarter ’’ he nat- 
urally will try to 
sell you some- 
thing else. It’s 
your privilege to 
insist on the can 
with the tumbler 
in it. 


pe EARLE & CO., BOSTON, MASS. J 
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Place in a deep 


even tab m of 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 
raw onion chopped fine. 





is, % poon salt, liquid eno 
n granulated 
lemon { placed. 


level tab 
over the m 





CE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
dish, adding butter the size of an ° 
water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add one 
Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. 
For goose or duck add one 


JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 teaspoo 
ugh to fill pint mould. Add to liquid when hot, 1 table- 
gelatine. Cool and serve on a base of lettuce leaves over which thin sliced 


DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add one 
nm of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. 
, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes and fry. 


Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking receipts of your grocer, or on receipt of postal. 
For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell’s Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 


Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


BELLS SEASONING 


Used by your Grandmother and every 
Generation since to deliciously 
flavor Dressings for Turkey, (62 
Chicken, Game, Meats, Fish. ; ¥ 
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Cover with hot 
m Bell’s Sea- 


Sprinkle 
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CRUE 


WYERS and Laces. 


=< SAWYER’S 
CRYSTAL BLUE 
For the LAUNDRY 
DOUBLE STRENCTH 
isnaves dee ether tn tadbedl queda 


and gives a beautiful tint to Linens 


Makes white clothes whiter 
And colored fabrics brighter. 


lee pale), mela 
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If your grocer does not sell it send us his name 
and address with 20 cents, silver or stamps, 
for 30 cents’ worth of Blue, postpaid in U. S. 


WATER ONLY 
R 1()° 
Par Jaw it 188 


So 














Can be used in 
his hard or soft water 








SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


88 Broad Street, 
Boston, Mass. A 
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N expression of im- 
A patience flashed 
across Kearney 
Jenson’s round face 
when, at noon the next 
day, Marty laid upon his 
desk the periodical with 
the article headed ‘‘In- 
vestors Beware!’’ Marty 
was a little embarrassed ; 
but her employer saw 
that she was very earnest. 

Mr. Jenson’s face was 

like the sunny side of a 
ripe Jonathan apple, it 
was so rosy and shining. 
The frown that crossed 
it, passed quickly; for 
Mr. Jenson had already 
read the ‘‘Investors Be- 
ware!’’ article, and he 
recognized Marty’s ear- 
nestness. Hesmiled, as if 
he were delighted to have 
a chance to explain the 
situation, even to a deaf 
girl like Marty, who only 
handled his mail. 

‘*Well, young lady, you 
have a bad attack, 
haven’t you?’’ was his 
first remark. 

It would be painful to 
try to repeat conversa- 
tion in which Marty took 
part just as it took place. 

Even her bright eyes 
and quick wits could not 
always accurately under- 
stand the meanings of lip 
movements. Sometimes 
you had to repeat words sev- 
eral times or to substitute syn- 
onyms for them before you 
could make a sentence intelli- 
gible to her. Mr. Jenson’s face 
was bent toward the paper, as 
he made the remark, and Marty 
got only the words ‘‘bad at- 
tack.’”” She repeated them 
after Mr. Jenson, rather helplessly, trying in 
a groping way to understand their significance. 

‘* Bad attack, yes,’’ said Mr. Jenson, with a 
change of tone. ‘‘It’s a mean attack, I should | 
say. These people make sweeping charges | 
that hurt legitimate investment because there 
are some fakers in the field. ’’ 

Marty understood most of that. He looked 
up at her now, and repeated a catchword or 
two, in order to help her; then helping her 
now and then in the same way, he went on. 

**Of course,’’ said he, ‘‘it is undeniable that 
much of this is true. Many of the charges 
are just, and only too well founded. But 
they apply only to the fakers. There are 
rascals, certainly, who use just the methods 
described here. There are such men in every 
line of work, from promoting to preaching, 
for that matter. But you don’t condemn all 
preachers because one is insincere, do you?’’ 

He smiled at Marty again, and asked her 
whether she understood. Then he pulled up 
a chair, and, with much kindness, told her to 
sit down. He certainly found it worth his 
while, for some reason, carefully to explain 
his position. 

**It is not fair,’’ he went on, ‘‘to class to- 
gether all advertisers of lands and stocks. 
Look here!’’ 

Turning to another page of the periodical, 
he pointed to several columns of financial 
advertising—stocks, bonds, banks, and broker- | 
age houses. Then he pointed to advertisements | 
of lands and general investments. 

**You see, plenty of investments are adver- 
tised here, all of them legitimate enough for 
this righteous weekly. Legitimate, yes. This 
weekly itself discriminates. So must we all. 
There are always people at your elbow who 
will rob you if they can. So some stock and 
bond houses will rob you. But that doesn’t 
mean all stock and bond houses. It doesn’t 
mean Jenson & Whatman, for instance. ’’ 

Marty was intent on every word. In the 
light of Mr. Jenson’s full, kind smile, she felt 
her distress over that dreadful article vanish- 
ing. She could not connect the rubicund face | 
and the kind ways of Kearney Jenson with 
the machinations of a swindler. 

‘Now Mr. Whatman has been all over that | 
land himself,’? Kearney Jenson continued. | 
‘*He’s seen every inch of it—or practically | 
every inch. Some of it needs draining, yes. 
That’s what the capital is for; and that’s the 
beauty of our plan. Water from the undrained 
part will be held in a reservoir to irrigate the 
dry parts in the dry season. No, the land is, 








| talk about, Miss Shepler. 
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ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





“WHY,” HE SAID, “I'VE GOT A BIG INVESTMENT DOWN THERE MYSELF.” 


a “TORPEDO’ GIRL 
Sy Gardner H unting, e 


In Five Chapters t 6 


just as represented. And Florida? Why, Flor- 
ida is the most beautiful land in the world.’’ 

He laughed, with a return of entire good 
humor. ‘‘Why,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve got a big 
investment down there myself. Think I’d go 
into a thing if I knew I were going to lose 
money in it? And as for methods of adver- 
tising, I’ve got to use those I do in order to 
compete with the fakers. We couldn’t sell 
land unless we made promises. You can’t sell 
anything unless you show that it’s desirable. 
And’’— he paused, and struck the table softly 
with a tight-clenched fist—‘‘any man who is 
dissatisfied with land or stock that I sell him 
can come to me and get his money back !’’ 

Marty understood. She fairly beamed over 
the seemingly unanswerable arguments, and 
over her employer’s kindness in explaining the 
matter so clearly. 

‘*T understand, ’’ she said. 
maybe you would —’’ 

‘*] know what you thought, child. But you 
mustn’t mind criticism of methods. Naturally, 
we have hard things said about us. We get 
complaining letters frequently. You’ve seen 
them, or you will see them, now that you are 
in charge of the mail. ’’ 

He stopped again, rather abruptly, and 
looked shrewdly at the girl. ‘‘ You’ll see 
many things in the mail that you should not 
I depend on your 
loyalty to us—to me. You must not talk of 
what you see and hear. Of course you under- 
stand that I trust you with many business 
affairs that should not be talked about. ’’ 

His shrewd look continued. It seemed almost 
an examining look, as if Mr. Jenson were 
seeing his young employee in a new light, and 
was much interested. 

**By the way, Miss Shepler,’’ he went on, 
presently, ‘‘if you don’t mind my interest in 
so delicate a matter, what was ever done to 
examine into—the loss of your hearing?’’ 

The question was so unexpected that for an 
instant it took Marty’s breath away. Sensi- 
tive as she was to any mention of her infirmity, 
she could not help feeling a glow of gratitude 
toward Mr. Jenson for taking this interest in 
her. She replied slowly: 

‘*The doctors said it was hopeless. ’’ 

‘*What doctors?’’ 

‘*Oh, doctors that examined me when I was 
a baby.’’ 

**You weren’t born deaf, then ?’’ 

‘*No. They say I wasn’t.’’ She was blush- 
ing painfully now, and Kearney Jenson looked 
down considerately at his wide green blotter. 


**T only thought 





& Chapter 


He waited a moment, and then looked up with | 


eyes that were suffused with sympathy. 

‘*Ever treated for it?’’ he inquired, gently. | 

‘*Yes. One surgeon said I could get well— 
could hear. I never did.’’ 

Jenson smiled. ‘* You know,”’’ he said, ‘‘the | 
progress in the treatment for such cases is 
remarkable every year. And sometimes 
treatments succeed at one period of life that 
failed —’’ 

‘*Oh, yes!’’ cried Marty. ‘‘But—not for) 
me!’’ 

She felt herself growing nervous and excited ; | 
she had never been able to talk of her infirmity | 
to anyone. 

‘*Would you mind very much if I talked about | 
your case to a friend of mine—a very clever 
doctor—just back from Europe?’’ 

‘*A doctor?’’ repeated Marty. 
again. 

‘*May I tell him about you? He might 
help. ’’ j 

**Help me ?”’ | 

Suddenly Marty’s hands went up and cov- 
ered her face. The bare suggestion of help, 
the bare thought of hope, was enough to unsettle 
her composure and to set her nerves to shak- 
ing. Kearney Jenson saw her chin quiver 
between her slender wrists, and the light of 
genuine pity suddenly shone in his eyes. 

For a long minute it was very quiet in the 
private office; then Marty took her hands 
down and tried to smile. Her eyes were hot 
and bright; the flush in her face did not fade; 
her fingers were so unsteady that she clasped | 
them hard in her lap. She tried to look at him 
now, calmly; but suddenly the tears rushed | 
up to her eyes. 

‘‘Oh, please!’ she cried, and started to her | 
feet. 

But Jenson put out a gentle hand. ‘'Now, 
wait, Marty,’’ he said, using her given name 
as if he were her father. ‘‘I want you to see 
this man—see my friend. He’s a wonderful 
chap. It’s worth while. Will you?’’ 

Afterward Marty hardly knew how she had | 
got out of the private office. Her brain seemed 
crowded with hot blood, which surged and 
surged. Hypersensitive she was, of course, 
little shut-in! And, somehow, Mr. Jenson’s 
way of approaching the subject, and what he 
had suggested, had stirred her to the bottom 
of her being as no thought or dream had stirred 
her since her first year at school, when she had 
found that she could learn to read lips. 

She sat with her head in her hands, and 
thought and thought, and struggled against | 





She flushed 
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thought. She forgot 
luncheon ; she forgot the 
things she had been 
thinking about before; 
she forgot stocks, and 
Florida lands, and news- 
paper advertisements, 
and mean criticisms. She 
could not even remember 
how she had answered 
Kearney Jenson’s sug- 
gestion that she see his 
friend, the doctor. She 
remembered only the 
new hope he had given 
her that perhaps some- 
thing could be done for 
her, and the kindness in 
his dark eyes. 

She found it hard to 
work that afternoon. She 
grew very tired. She did 
not know that that was 
because she had forgotten 
to eat any luncheon at 
noon, and because her 
excitement had burned 
up an astonishing part of 
her strength. She was 
very glad when the time 
for closing the office 
came, and she could go 
home to dinner and to 
bed. 

The next morning she 
woncered why she had 
been so much excited. 
She woke in her habitual 
attitude toward the world 
and her affliction. And 
when she remembered 

suddenly the conversation with 
her employer, she shook her 
head, in grave self - reproval 
for having permitted herself to 
entertain such false hopes. 

At the office, she dreaded to 
meet Mr. Jenson, whom she 
had not seen since the talk in 
his room. She went about her 
work more seriously than usual, but with 
no less eagerness to do it well; when the 
morning passed without Mr. Jenson’s ap- 
pearing, she began to be quite herself once 
more. 

The mails were unusually heavy. There 
were many letters that contained orders for 
stock, and many that contained money. Marty 
read none of the letters; she would have 
thought it as dishonest to read her employer’s 
business letters as to read his personal corre- 
spondence. She merely opened the letters, 
took out the inclosed checks and money orders, 
made a note of the amounts, and then delivered 
the correspondence and the inclosures sepa- 
rately to Mr. Jenson. Sometimes, of course, 
she caught words or sentences on the pages 
before her, but she never intentionally read 
the letters. 

Her desk was near the railing that shut off 
a space next to the door of the main office, in 
which visitors waited. There the messenge1 
boys, expressmen, printers and engravers, ad- 
vertising men and strangers were all usually 
halted until Marty or another clerk took their 
names in to Mr. Jenson. In spite of her 
infirmity, Marty performed the task of meet- 
ing the callers in a surprisingly competent 
manner; in fact, many of the regular comers 
preferred to talk to the dark, bright-eyed 
girl rather than to anyone else, even if 
they had sometimes to repeat words or sen- 
tences. 

About two o’clock that afternoon Marty was 
sitting at her desk, when Mr. Jenson, accom- 
panied by a tall, blond-bearded young man 
whom she did not know, entered the main 
door. Marty was surprised, for Mr. Jenson 
usually went directly into his own private 
room through a door that opened on the hall. 
His unexpected appearance, and a certain 
curious expression on his round face, together 
with the fact that the tall blond stranger 
looked with marked interest at her, made her 


| know intuitively who the stranger was, and 


why he was there. And when Mr. Jenson 
had smiled casually at her and had led his 
companion into his own room, she felt the 
blood beginning to surge into her head once 
more, and knew that she would soon be 
called into the private office to talk to the 
doctor. 

After about ten minutes of nervous waiting, 
for Marty, the call came. Then, in a sort of 


| dream, she went in and sat before the grave 


doctor and kind, smiling Mr. Jenson. She 
answered innumerable questions, and allowed 
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the doctor to do several queer things with | | the bottom of the last sheet of the letter she | Gringham’s postscript: ‘‘It is a great comfort 


delicate instruments. She felt waves of faint: | 
ness go over her, but said nothing about it. 

The doctor was kind, in a big, quiet way. 
He did not smile so much as Kearney Jenson 
did. He was serious, and seemed much inter- 
ested. After he had asked many questions, 
he slipped his instruments into their cases and 
sat down opposite her. Leaning back in his 
chair, he began to talk slowly. 

Marty felt that her ordeal was over. She 
tried to see what the doctor was saying, and 
after he had repeated some words several times, 
she began to understand his talk. He talked | 
about middle-ear disease, inflammation in the | 
Eustachian tubes, and perforated drums, and | 
she wondered, with just a touch of humor, if | 
she had them all. She did not really expect 
him to say anything that the other doctors had | 
not said; she told herself that she was not | 
hoping in the least; but she did not know that 
she was sitting as still and tense as if she and 
the big chair she occupied had suddenly 
become one, and that her eyes never, for a sin- 
gle moment, ceased to follow the doctor’s lips. 

All at once the doctor ceased to stroke his 
beard, and smiled at her. When he began to 
speak, she read on his lips phrases that stung 
her whole body, as if he were sending sharp 
electric shocks into her nerves. She saw only 
broken fragments of his sentences, but they 
were enough to stimulate hopes that she had 
not even admitted to herself. 

‘*. . . yield to treatment,’’ he said. 
not hopeless at all. . will try. Rather a 
hopeful case!’’ | 

She did not know just what happened to her | 
then. A hazy cloud came between her eyes 
and the doctor’s face. The next she knew, 
she was lying back in the big chair, the doctor 
was standing up before her, quite near, watch- 
ing her, and drying his hands on a very large 
white handkerchief; and Mr. Jenson was at 
her side with a wet, empty glass in his 
fat fingers, which were trembling. And 
then she knew that she had really fainted 
and had come back to consciousness 
again, and that Kearney Jenson was 
awed and frightened about it. 

He wanted to send her home in a cab. 

He said she was overwrought. She saw 
him say to the doctor that he ‘‘had had 
no idea she cared so much.’’ And the 
doctor nodded gravely. But when Marty 
insisted that she would not go home, and 
only wanted to do her work, the doctor 
said something that made Mr. Jenson 
assent. So presently she was back at 
her desk again, feeling a little queer, 
and showing a strangely white face to the 
little mirror that she kept in a pigeon- 
hole. 

She did not feel so shaken as she had 
felt the day before, although perhaps she 
was more profoundly stirred. She would 
not let herself really hope; she must not 
hope. And yet, in spite of her deter- 
mination, she knew that underneath, 
down deep in her heart, against her 
will, a wonderful, consuming hope was 
burning in her. At the same time, the 
conviction came to her that no one in all the | 
world had ever been so wise, and kind, and | 
sympathetic, and wholly good, as Kearney | 
Jenson was. It was his doing; he had said 
that she should have the treatment. At that 
moment she would have laid down her life for 
her employer. Her brain was in such a 
whirl that it was fortunate that her work was 
mainly mechanical. 

Late in the afternoon, when her excitement 
had abated a little, a curious thing happened, 
which drew her thoughts away from herself. 
In the last mail came a letter, the hand- 
writing on the envelope of which she instantly 
recognized as that of her friend at Gray Rock 
Farm. It was for Mr. Jenson. She longed 
immediately to know what was in it, for, in 
the happiness of that afternoon, her heart 
went out to everyone who had ever been good 
to her ; she forgot that Mrs. Gringham had ever 
misunderstood her or been unjust to her. But 
she sent the letter unopened into Mr. Jen- 
son’s private office, and went on to finish her 
work. 

Five minutes afterward, however, Mr. Jen- 
son himself came out, with his hat and coat | 
on, ready to leave the office. He paused | 
beside her desk and laid Mrs. Gringham’s 
letter open before her. ‘‘ Read it,’’ he} 
said over his shoulder, as he went smiling 
away. 

And she read it. It was a letter in which 
Mrs. Gringham showed in respect to Marty 
more of the real, great, honest goodness of 
her heart, and more of the real pain she had 
felt at the girl’s leaving her, than Marty had | 
ever imagined she felt. It was a letter obvi- | 
ously in reply to one from Mr. Jenson, telling 
her that her little protégée and his was doing 
exceedingly well. The letter went so straight 
to Marty’s heart that she felt, all at once, 
that it had been not Mrs. Gringham, but she, 
who had been unfair, and unkind, and unfeel- 
ing. Before she finished it, she was in tears 
of deep contrition. 

She read it all slowly and thoroughly. The 
eyes of her heart were opened as they had 
never been before to the genuine love that Mrs. 
Gringham bore her. And then, suddenly, at 
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| ever try it with hogs. A hog will 


| yards. ’’ 


| even if he can’t handle the coin itself. 
M. understood boys ; 
sale for fourteen hogs—any that I should pick 


| away, much less sold. 


found a postscript. She read it; and for 
some strange, undefined reason, she sat sud- 
denly startled and dismayed. This was Mrs. 


to know that Bavia Farm stock is as good as 
you say, for it was quite a venture for me to 
mortgage Gray Rock to put money into it.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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out, if they get caught by high 
water,’’ said Jim to the men 
at the Hooker ranch, ‘‘but don’t 


nV cn can swim tf or horses 


cut its throat with its hoofs if it 
has to swim more than a hundred 


No one appeared especially inter- 
ested; but Lish Hooker looked across 








VER OMS starved to death if it hadn’t been for 
the quitters, the ‘back Easters’; two 
of them saved the day for us. 

‘*Steve Bogardus quit early in Sep- 
tember, and went back to Ohio. As 
I was going by his dugout a month 
later, I noticed some potato tops that 
looked pretty good; and a little dig- 
ging showed that the hills had a lot 
of small potatoes in them. By that 








at Jim and smiled. ‘‘Did you ever 
see a hog cut its throat that way, Jimmie?’’ 
he asked, mildly. 

‘‘Why, I don’t know’s I ever did,’’ the lad 
admitted, ‘‘but everyone says they do.’’ 

‘*Did you ever see anyone who ever saw 
such a thing happen ?’’ 

‘**Gene Crane was telling about it last 
summer, but I don’t know’s he said he ever 
saw it himself.’’ 

‘“‘That throat -cutting story is what the 
teacher over at the Corners would ca]] a myth, ’’ 
Lish declared. ‘‘Some hog, away back before 
the dawn of history, ran on something sharp 
while swimming, and cut its neck. Maybe the 
hogherd was to blame, and in order to square 
himself, told the boss that the hog did it with 
its hoofs. He was lucky enough to have the 
story believed; and it has come right down 
the ages, ever since, with so many people 
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repeating it that those who had found out 
| better couldn’t get in a word edgewise.’’ 

‘*No one’s keeping you from talking right 
now, Lish,’’ Joel Ransom said. ‘Bring on 
your proofs; we’re all listening. ’’ 

‘**Well,’’ said Hooker, ‘‘I had proof enough 
back in the late seventies, when I was about 
Jim’s age here. You remember old man 
Peascott,— Henry M. Peascott,—don’t you, 
Joel?’’ 

‘*Yes. A tall man, with side whiskers—kind 
of a speculator.’’ 

‘*That’s the man. When I came here from 
Pennsylvania, I went to work for Peascott by 
the month. That was the last year the grass- 
hoppers came, and they pretty near ate up 
everything in our county. Henry M. was 
luckier than many of his neighbors, for he 
didn’t depend on farming altogether for his 
living, but he was hit hard, just the same; 
when we got to the end of the year, he didn’t 
have a cent to pay the balance due on my 
wages. He was gritty, and hired me again— 
told me that if I’d stay by him through the 
lean years, I should have all that was coming 
to me in a lump when the fat years came. He 
kept his word, too. 

‘*‘A boy gets nervous, though, if he hasn’t 
something to look at that stands for money, 
Henry 
so he gave me a bill of 


out of the sixty-three on the ranch; and after 
that, he called me his partner in the hog busi- 
ness. Hogs in that lean year didn’t mean 
much, for they were just as lean as everything 
else, and in that condition couldn’t be given 
In fact, it was doubt- 
ful whether we could keep our sixty-three 
alive. 

‘*We had planted a full quarter section of | 
corn, and it looked fine—before the grasshop- 
pers came. After that it looked like almost | 





anything except a cornfield. However, there | 
were a few nubbins here and there, and so we 
turned the hogs into the bottoms and left them 
to rustle for themselves. They took everything | 
that the hoppers left. | 

‘*In spite of that, the poor beasts would have | 





time, the hogs in the cornfield had 
gnawed even the stalks down to the ground; 
so Henry M. and I drove them across to 
Bogardus’s potatoes. You ought to have 
seen those razorbacks root. They turned over 
every inch of that ground, and I don’t think 
a potato escaped them. 

‘That piece of luck carried them into 
November; then another famine arrived. 
Henry M. had some coal outcroppings back at 
the second bluffs, and had arranged to trade a 
few carloads of it for some Iowa corn; but the 
corn hadn’t been shipped yet, and it seemed 
probable that the hogs would starve before it 
came. Then we heard that Moses Blakeslee, 
who lived six miles upstream from our place, 
had abandoned his claim and started back for 
Missouri; Henry M. sent me over there to see 
if Mose had left anything that a hog could eat. 





‘*Blakeslee’s bottom lands proved a gold 





DID MY BEST, BUT | WAS SWEPT BY THE POINT THAT FORMS THE BEND. 


mine for us. He had planted eighty acres to 
corn, between the bluffs and the timber strip 
along the river, and for some reason, probably 
because the trees helped to save it, that corn 
was the best I saw anywhere in the county 
that year. Of course, there weren’t any prize 
ears, but there were ten bushels of nubbins to 
the acre. Mose Blakeslee couldn’t have had 
much backbone. Why, some of the pluckier 
people who stayed didn’t have anything left 
except the bare earth, and they got comfortably 
well off afterward! 

‘‘T was afraid that some one else would 
find that good corn, and so I went back 
home on the run; and that night Henry M. 
and I drove the hogs up to it and turned 
them in. 

‘*They got in pretty good condition in less 
than a month. We figured that, with two 
weeks of pen feeding on Iowa corn and slops, 
we could ship them to Kansas City in March, 
as fat hogs. 

‘*T looked after them, but it wasn’t necessary 
for me to go up there more than once or twice 
a week. They couldn’t have been driven out 
of that cornfield into the desert that surrounded 
it; and I opened up Blakeslee’s sod stable, in 
order to make a shelter for them. They win- 





tered all right, for it was a mild season. 

. ‘*Late in February, Peascott went up the 
river to the state line, to sell some coal in the 
villages outside the grasshopper belt. We could | 
have sold round home all we could dig, but | 
would have had to take promissory notes for it 
that no one would cash. Henry M. wanted | 
some real money to carry us through the spring. 

‘*We had a little spur track on our place, 
and I was loading a couple of ‘jimmies,’ to be | 
ready to make shipments in case of orders, | 
when Mrs. Peascott came over the rise from | 
the house, waving a piece of yellow paper. 

‘“**Go right up and get those hogs off the 
bottoms over at Blakeslee’s, Lish!’ she called 
tome. ‘There’s going to be a flood!’ 

‘**A what?’ I asked. 

‘*¢A& flood! I’ve just had a telegram from 
Henry. It’s raining like sixty up where he 
is—a regular cloudburst. He says the river’! 
be all over the bottoms down here before night, 
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and for you to get those hogs up on the bluffs 
just as quick as ever you can.’ 

‘*You know how the Saline is—kind of dusty 
most of the time, but a mile wide every few 
years, just to even up. I was new to the 
country then, and had never seen the old creek 


on a rampage. I glanced over at the little 
stretch of shallows under the trees, and couldn’t 
see any reason for getting excited. 

‘* *Just wait till I get this car loaded, Mrs. 
Peascott,’ I said. 

‘**Nol’ she shouted. ‘Drop that shovel, stop 
at the house for a pail of lunch I’ve put up for 
you, get on old Jerry,—he’s the best horse 
we’ve got left,—and ride hard! You’ve got 
a share in those hogs, remember!’ 

‘*] wasn’t at all excited yet, but no one ever 
talked back to Mrs. Peascott, not even Henry 
M. ; so I obeyed orders. 

‘*AsI was loping along past Murphey’s bend, 
I saw, for the first time, that the river had 
risen to the top of its banks. It had come up 
six feet or more in half an hour. That opened 
my eyes, and I made Jerry hustle the last 
three miles. 

‘*The only way of getting down to the 
Blakeslee bottoms was by a road that Mose 
had cut diagonally down the face of the bluff. 
When I got to the foot of the slope, Jerry 
splashed through a stream of water a foot 
deep. The rest of the bottoms was already an 
island, with the buildings on the highest part. 

**It didn’t seem to me that the river could 
come much higher; but I made up my mind 
that I would get those hogs up on the second 
bench just as soon as I could. Except in the 
coldest spells, I had usually found them work- 
ing through the corn; but now they were too 
worried to eat. Although it was only the 
middle of the afternoon, every one of them 
had crowded into the old stable. 

**It’s funny, isn’t it, how dumb beasts will 
be aware of a natural danger, and try to escape 

from it, long before a man notices any- 
thing wrong. These hogs, of course, used 
poor judgment in crowding into the stable 
instead of getting up on the bluffs, but 
they picked the highest spot on the bot- 
toms. The only trouble was that it 
wasn’t nearly high enough. 

‘They wouldn’t come out at my call; 
so I slipped off the horse, and ran inside 
to punch them up. I had no sooner got 
out of the saddle than Jerry turned and 
made for the upland as fast as he could 
scamper. I yelled at him, but that only 
made him go faster; he, too, scented 
danger, and meant to get out of the way 
of it. 

‘*At first, the hogs refused to budge 
from the stable. Finally I got a club, 
and drove them out; but I couldn’t get 
them off the low knoll on which the 
buildings stood. It was easy to see why; 
by this time there was water all round 
it; the flood was a foot or two deep over 
the corn ground. 

‘“*That water rose an inch a minute. 
Before I could make up my mind to 
abandon the drove and follow Jerry, it 
was too late; I should have had to swim, 

and I was a mighty poor swimmer. The cur- 
rent made it impossible to cross the river. 

‘*In twenty minutes my feet were wet, and 
I climbed up on Blakeslee’s little house, which 
was built partly of stone, partly of sods, with 
a puncheon roof. The hogs didn’t go back 
into the stable, but crowded together, close to 
the house, squealing, and fighting to get into 
the centre of the drove. 

‘*Finally the water reached the hogs, and 
the outer ones began to go downstream, one 
and two at a time, and after a time in larger 
groups. When the water got up to the top of 
the stonework, all had gone. I tore off a strip 
of puncheon, lay flat on it, and drifted away. 

‘*T went down that river valley as if I hada 
steam engine on board. I could not steer my 
clumsy craft, but there was a clear current, and 
I went pretty nearly straight. After a little 
while, I tried to edge in toward the shore, not 
because there was any place where I could 
land along there, but because I hoped to strike 
the road at Murphey’s bend. That was the 
only break in the bluffs till I came to the next 
ford at the Peascott ranch. 

‘*Pretty soon I saw the line of hogs ahead 
of me in the river. They were strung out 
along a half mile, going like side-wheelers ; and 
they plainly had the same idea I had, for they, 
too, were headed for the bend. I suppose they 


| could see that tongue of low land that ran out 


from the bluffs, and knew enough to aim for 
it. And they could handle themselves better 
than I could, for the slab on which I was 
drifting was not easy to manage; already they 
were farther inshore than I could get. 

‘*T did my best, but I was swept by the 
point that forms the bend. Four hogs that 
had been crowded off were ahead of me; all 
| the others were running up the road toward 
the top of the bluff. 

‘*T didn’t have much hope of landing at our 
ranch, where the bluffs ran straight; but Mrs. 
Peascott saw me coming and threw me a rope, 
and I got safe ashore. 

‘* * Are those all the hogs that are left?’ she 
asked, pointing to the four. ‘I expected the 
worst when Jerry came home without you.’ 

***No,’ I said, ‘all the rest are back at 














Murphey’s, safe and sound. If there was a 
boat here, I’d go after those four.’ 

‘*It was safe to talk that way, because I 
knew there wasn’t any boat there; but Mrs. 
Peascott took me seriously. 

‘¢‘Tf there were a hundred boats, you 
shouldn’t go,’ she said. ‘We can stand the loss 
of four hogs. You get on some dry clothes, 
and we’ll go up to the bend after the rest.’ 

‘‘We found them all right, and got them 
home by dark. And two days later we actually 
recovered one of the lost four—found it six 
miles down the river, after the flood had gone 
down. The others, I suppose, were dtowned. 

‘*Mind this, Jimmie Lane: those hogs swam 
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N the early days of what was afterward to 

be known as the kindergarten movement 

on the Pacific coast, when the girl and her 
kingdom first came into active communication 
with each other, the question of discipline 
loomed rather large. Putting aside altogether 
the question of the efticiency or the propriety 
of corporal punishment in the public schools, 
it seems pretty clear that babies of four or five 
years should be spanked only by their parents, 
if by anyone; and that a teacher who cannot 
induce good behavior in children of that age 
without spanking, has mistaken her vocation. 

There are undoubtedly times when the old 
Adam—I do not know why it should not be the 
old Eve !—rises in your still unregenerate heart, 
and you long to take the ‘‘low road’’ in disci- 
pline; but the ‘thigh road’’ leads you to the 
desired point without great delay, and there is 
genuine satisfaction in finding that taking away 
his work from a child, or depriving him of the 
pleasure of helping his neighbors, is as great a 
punishment as a blow. 

You may say such ideal methods would not 
prevail with older boys and girls. That may 
be true, for wrong development may have gone 
too far; but it is difficult to find a small child 
who is lazy or indifferent, or one who would 
welcome the loss of work; difficult also to find 
one who is not unhappy when deprived of the 
chance of service, seeing, as he does, his neigh- 
bors happily working together and joyfully 
helping others. 

I had many a Waterloo in my term of gen- 
eralship, and many a time was I a feeble 
enough officer of the Kids’ Guards, as the 
kindergarten was translated in Tar Flat by 
those unfamiliar with the strange German 
word. 

The flock was at the foot of the stairs one 
morning at eleven o’clock, when there was a 
loud and long fire alarm in the immediate 
vicinity. No doubt existed in the mind of any 
child as to the propriety, or advisability, of 
remaining at the seat of learning. They started 
for the fire in a solid body, with such unanimity 
and rapidity that I could do nothing except 
save the lives of the younger ones, and keep 
them from being trampled upon while I 
watched the flight of their elders. 
with two lame boys and four babies so fat and 
bow-legged that they probably never had 
reached, or ever would reach, a fire 
while it was still burning. 

At the corner, Pat Higgins, aged 
five and a half, the leader of the 
line, had a sudden pang of con- 
science, and ran back to ask me art- 
lessly if he might ‘‘go to the fire.’’ 

‘* Certainly not,’’ I answered, 
firmly. ‘‘On the contrary, please 
stay here with the lame and the fat 
while J go to the fire and bring back 
the other children. ’’ 

I then pursued the errant flock, 
and, recovering most of them, 
marched them back to the school- 
room, meeting. Judge Solomon Hey- 
denfelt, president of the Kindergar- 
ten Association, on the steps. It was 
his first visit, and he had never seen 
a kindergarten before, either going 
to, or coming from, a fire; but I 
had a sense of humor, and fortu- 
nately, he enjoyed the same blessing. 

The days grew brighter and more 
hopeful as winter approached. I 
soon had half a dozen five-year-olds 
who came to the kindergarten clean, and, if 
not whole, well darned and patched. One of 
these could superintend a row of babies at 
their outline sewing, thread their needles, and 
untangle their ever-recurring knots. Another 
was very skillful at weaving, and proved a 
good assistant in that occupation. 

I trained also a little bodyguard, which was 
efficient in making a serener and more har- 
monious atmosphere. It is neither wise nor 
kind to burden a child with responsibilities 
too heavy or irksome for his years, but it is 
surely never too early to allow him to be 
helpful to his fellows and considerate of his 
elders. I cannot believe that any of the tiny 
creatures on whom I leaned ‘in those weary 
days were the worse for my leaning. The 
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at least three miles, and not one of them cut 


miles. One had a shallow gash in its side, but 
that must have been made by a rock or a snag. 
A pig is like most other animals; it’ll swim, 
and swim well, if it has to.’’ 

‘*You lost all your free corn, of course,’’ 
said Joel Ransom. 

‘*Yes,’’? Lish replied, ‘‘but it had already 
carried us through the winter, and by that 
time we had some of the Iowa corn in the barn. 
The loss didn’t hit us hard. We sold the sixty 
hogs in April, and I got the balance due on my 
wages. I’d have had to wait a while longer, 
I guess, if those pigs had cut their throats. ’’ 
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more I depended on them, the greater was 
their dependableness; the little girls grew 
more tender, the boys more chivalrous. 

I had my subtle means of communication, 
spirit to spirit! If Pat Higgins, pausing on 


hilarious piece of mischief, 
chanced to catch my eye, he 
desisted. He knew I was saying 
to him silently: 

‘*You are not so very naughty. 
I could almost let you go on if it 
were not for those others who 
are always mdking trouble. 
Somebody must be good! I 
cannot bear it if you desert 
me!’? 

Whenever I said, ‘‘Pat!’’ or 
‘‘Aaron!”? or ‘“Billy!’”’? in a 
pleading tone, it meant ‘‘ Help, 
or I perish !’’ and it was so con- 
strued. No, I was never left 
without succor when I was in 
most need of it. 

I remember so well an after- 
noon in late October when the 
world had ‘gone very wrong. 
There had been a disagreeable 
argument with Mrs. Gump, who 
had sent Goldine to mingle with 
the children when she knew that 
she had chicken-pox; Stanislas 
Strazinski had fallen downstairs 
and bruised his knee; Mercedes 
Macdonald had upset a vase of 
flowers on the piano keys; and 
finally, Petronius Nelson had 
stolen a red ball. I had seen it 
in his hand, and taken it quietly 
from him as he was going down 
the stairs. 

I suggested a few minutes for 
repentance in the playroom, and 
when he came out, he sat at 
my knee, and sobbed out his grief in pitiful 
fashion. His tears moved my very heart. 

‘Only four years old,’’ I thought, ‘‘and no 
playthings at home half so attractive as the 
bright ones we have here. I must be very 
gentle with him. ’’ 

I put my arm round him to draw him to 
|me, and the gesture brought me in contact 
with his curiously hard, knobby 
little chest. 

What were my feelings when I 
extracted from his blouse an orange, 
a blue and two green balls! I 
pointed the moral as quickly as pos- 
sible, so that I might be alone; and 
then, vibrating between the humor 
of the situation and its apparent 
hopelessness, I surprised myself by 
giving way to such a flood of tears 
as I had not shed since I was a 
child. It was then and there the 
corporal found me, on her way 
home from school. She flung her 
books on the floor and took my head 
on her kind, scrawny shoulder. 

‘*What have they been doin’ to 
you?’’ she stormed. ‘You just tell 
me which one of ’em ’tis, and I’ll 
see’t he remembers this day as long 
as he lives. Your hair’s all mussed 
up, and you look sick abed!’’ 

She led me to the sofa where we 
put tired babies to sleep, and cov- 
ered me with my coat. Then she 





| stole out, and came back with a pitcher of 


hot, well-boiled tea, after which she tidied the 
room and made everything right for the next 
day. Dear old corporal! 

The improvement in these ‘‘little teachers, ’’ 
in capacity as well as in appearance, manner, 
voice, speech, and behavior, was almost super- 
natural, and it was only less obvious in the rank 
and file. There was little ‘‘serubbing’’ done 
on the premises now, for nearly all the mothers 
who were not invalids, intemperate, or incura- 
ble slatterns, were heartily in sympathy with 
our ideals. At the end of six weeks, when 
various members of the board of trustees began 
to drop in for their second visit, they were 
almost frightened by our attractive appearance. 

*“*The subscribers will think the children 





its throat, not even the hog that went nine in alarm. 
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come from Nob Hill!’’ one of them exclaimed, 
‘*Are you sure you took the most 
needy in every way ?’’ 

| ‘Quite sure. Sit down in my chair, please, 
|and look at my private book. Do you see in 
| the first place that thirteen are the children 
|of small liquor sellers, and live behind the 
saloons? Then observe that ten are the chil- 
| dren of widows who support large families by 
| washing, cleaning, machine sewing, or shop- 
| keeping. You will see that one mother and 
three fathers on our list are temporarily in 
jail, serving short terms. We may never have 
| quite such a picturesque class again, and per- 
| haps it would not be advisable. I wish some- 
times that I had taken humanity as it ran, 


good, bad, and indifferent, instead of choosing | 
| the singing of this song, Billy’s growling bari- 


so many children from the most discouraging 





When he had been with me for a month, his 
mother sent me this unique letter: 

Yung Lady. Willy semes to be onto his foot 
most of the time. These is all the butes Willy 
will haf to Krissmus. Can you larn him settin 
down? Respeckfully Mrs. Beer. 

Next to Willy, and riming with him, sat Billy 
—Billy Prendergast, a large boy for his years, 
with the face and voice of a man of thirty. 

Billy Prendergast taught me a very good 
lesson in pedagogy when I was making believe 
to teach him other things! 

One of our simple morning songs ended with 
the couplet: 

All ye little children hear the truth we tell, 

God will ne’er forget you for He loves you well. 

One day in the gentle lull that succeeded 


homes. I thought, of course, that they were | tone fell on my ear. 


going to be little villains. They ought to be 
ment; but just look at them at this moment— 
a favorable moment, I grant you, but just look 
at them! Forty pretty - near -angels, that’s 
what they are!’’ 

**Tt is marvelous! I could adopt twenty of 
them! I cannot account for it,’’ said an- 
other of the trustees. 


‘**T can,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Any tolerably 





‘‘Why will He never get yer?’’ he asked. 
- if there is anything in heredity or environ-| His strange, rough voice brought complete 


silence, as it always did. 

‘*What do you mean, Billy?’’ 

‘*That’s what it says: ‘God will never get 
yer for He loves you well.’ ”’ 

Consternation overcame me. _ Billy, and 
goodness knows how many others, had been 
beginning the day with the puzzling theological 
statement: ‘‘God will never get yer (ne’er 


healthy child under six who is clean, busy, | forget you) for He loves you well!’’ 


the verge of some regrettable audacity or| happy, and in good company looks as these | 


ORAWINGS BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 





A YOUNG WOMAN TAPPED AT THE DOOR, AND LED IN 


THAT FLOWER AND PEARL OF BABYHOOD, 
THE AFORESAID ROSALEEN. 


airy room; they do charming work suited to 
their baby capacities—work, too, that is not 
|all pure routine, but, in a simple way, crea- 
| tive; so that they are not only occupied, but 
| they are expressing themselves, as creative 
beings should. They have music, stories and 
games, and although they are obliged to behave 
| themselves,—which is sometimes a trifle irk- 
some to them,—they never hear an unkind 
word. They grow in grace, partly because 
they return ds many of these favors as is 
possible at their age. They water the plants, 
clean the bird’s cage, and fill the seed cups and 
bath; they keep the room as tidy as possible, 
in order to make the janitor’s work easier; 
they brush up the floor after their own muddy 
feet ; the older ones help the younger, and the 
strong look after the weak. The conditions 
are almost ideal; why should they not respond 
to them ?’’ 
California children are likely to be good 
specimens. They suffer no extremes of heat 
or cold; food is varied and fruit plentiful and 
cheap; they are outdoors every month in the 
year, and they are more than ordinarily clever 
and lively. But I refuse to believe that any 
other company of children in California, or 
in the universe, was ever so unusual or so 
piquantly interesting as those of the Silver 
Street Kindergarten, particularly the never-to- 
be-forgotten ‘‘first forty.’’ Thirty-four years 
have passed, but if I were a portrait painter, 
I could reproduce on canvas every nose, eye, 
smile, hand, and curl of hair in that group. I 
often close my eyes to call up the picture, and 
almost every child falls into his old seat and 
answers to his right name. Here are a few 
| sketches of those in the front row: 
Willy Beer was dubbed Wriggly Beer. by 
the older boys in his street, because of a slight 
nervous affection that kept him in a state of 
perpetual motion. He was not. uncomely; 
| indeed, when I was telling a story it was a 
| pleasure to watch his face all twitching with 
| interest; first nose, then eyes, then mouth, 
| until the delight spread to his fat hands, which 
| clasped and unclasped as the tale proceeded. 

He had a perfect sense of time and tune, and 
| was indefatigable in the marching and games. 








children do. Why should they not be attractive? | she never moved without Hans. 
. . . | 
| They live for four hours a day in this sunny, 





I chose my verses more carefully after that 

experience, avoiding all ‘‘e’ers’’ 

\ and ‘‘ne’ers,’’ and other abbre- 
viations. 

Hansanella Dorflinger now 
claim attention. Hansanella 
sounds like one word, but they 
were twins, and thus introduced 
to me by a large, incoherent boy 
who brought them to the kinder- 
garten. He was ina hurry, and 
left them at my door with scant 
ceremony, except the frequent 
repetition of the watchword 
** Hansanella. ’’ 

After some difficulty I suc- 
ceeded in deciding which was 
Hans and which Ella, although 
there was virtually no difference 
between them except that the 
ash-blond hair of Hans was 
cropped still more closely than 
that of Ella. 

They had narrow, light blue, 
glassy eyes, too far apart, thin, 
narrow lips, chalky skins, and 
perennial colds in the head. 
They breathed together, smiled 
and wept together, rose and sat 
down together, and wiped their 
noses together—none too fre- 
quently. Never were such twin- 
neous twins as Hansanella, and 
it was ridiculous to waste two 
names on them, for there was 
not between them personality 
enough for one child. When I 
requested Ella to be a pony, it 
immediately became a span, for 
If the chil- 
dren chose Hans for the father bird, Ella 
intrusively fluttered into the nest, too, sadly com- 
plicating the family arrangements. They sel- 
dom spoke, but sat beside each other, laying 
the same patterns with dogged pertinacity. 

One morning a new little boy joined our 
company. As was often the case, he was shy 
about sitting down. It would seem that the 
spectacle of forty children working tranquilly 
together would convince new applicants that 
the benches contained no dynamite; but they 
always parted with their dilapidated hats as 
if they never, in the nature of things, could 
hope to see them again; and the very contact 
of their persons with the benches evoked an 
uncontrollable wail, which seemed to say, ‘‘It 
is all up with usnow! Let the porteullis fall !’’ 

The new boy’s eye fell on Hansanella, and 
his face suddenly relaxed into a broad smile. 

**Sit mit Owgoost !’’ he said. 

‘*August? We haven’t any August,’’ I 
responded. ‘‘That is Hans Dorflinger.’’ 

**Sit mit Owgoost,’’ he repeated, thickly and 
firmly. 

‘*Is this boy a friend of yours, Hans?’”’ I 
inquired ; and Hansanella nodded blandly. 

‘*Is your other name August, Hans?’’ 

This apparently was too complicated a ques- 
tion for the combined mental activities of the 
pair, and giving no answer, they lapsed com- 
fortably into their ordinary state of coma. 

The outcome of this occurrence was that the 
corporal found the boy who originally foisted 
upon our paradise these two dullest human 
beings that ever drew breath. He explained 
that I had entirely misunderstood his remarks. 
He said that~he had heard I had accepted 
Hansanella Dorflinger, but that they had 
moved with their parents to North Beach; 
and as Hansanella could not come, he thought 
it well to give the chance to August and Anna 
Olsen, whose mother worked in the box factory. 

‘*What’s the matter mit ’em?’’ he asked, 
anxiously. ‘‘Ain’t dey goot?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, they are good,’’ I replied, adding, 
mysteriously, ‘‘If two children named August 
and Anna allow you to call them Hansanella 
for five weeks without comment, it isn’t likely 
they would be very fertile in evil doing !’’ 

I had a full year’s experience with the false 
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Hansanella, and in that time they blighted 
our supremest joys. There was always a gap 
in the circle where they stood, and they stopped 
the electric current whenever it reached them. 

Now comes the darling of the group, the 
heartsease, the nonesuch, the Rose of Erin, 
the lovely, the indescribable Rosaleen Clancy. 

We were all working busily and happily one 





morning, when a young woman tapped at! 
the door, and led in that flower and pearl 
of babyhood, the aforesaid Rosaleen. The 
young woman said she knew that the kin- 
dergarten was full, and, indeed, that it had 
a long waiting list, but that the Clancy family 
had just arrived from Ireland; that there 
were two little boys; a new baby twenty-four 
hours old; that Mr. Claney had not yet found 
work; and, in short, could we take care of 
Rosaleen even for a week or two? 

” As I looked at the child, the remark that 
we had not a single vacant seat perished, 
unborn, on my lips. She was about three 
and a half years old, and was clad in a straight, 
loose slip of dark blue wool that showed her 
neck and arms. A little, flat, sort of ‘‘pork- 
pie’’ hat of blue velveteen sat on the back of 
her adorable head, showing the satiny rings 
of yellow hair that curled round her ears and 
clung. close to her neck. (No wonder!) She 
had gray-blue eyes, with long upper and under 
lashes, and a perfect mouth that disclosed the 
pearly teeth usually confined to the heroines 
of novels. As to her skin, you would say that 
Jersey cream was the principal ingredient in 
its composition. 

The children had dropped their weaving 
needles, and were gazing open-mouthed at the 
vision of beauty, although Rosaleen had by 
no means unmasked all her batteries. She 
came nearer my chair, and without being 
invited, slipped her hand into mine in a blar- 
neyish and ‘‘deludthering’’ way not unknown 
in her native isle. The same cool, smooth 
Jersey cream had gone into its skin; there 
were dimples in the knuckles; and baby hand 
though it was, its satin touch had a thrill in 
it, and responded instantly to my pressure. 

‘*Do you think we can make room for her, 
children?’’ I asked. 

Every small boy cried rapturously, ‘‘ Look, 
Miss Kate! I can scrooge up!’’ and hoped 
that the Lord would send Rosaleen his way. 

‘*We can’t have two children in one seat,’’ I 
explained to Rosaleen’s sponsor, ‘‘because they 
can’t have proper building exercises, or work 
to good advantage when they’re crowded. ’’ 

‘*T kin set on the pianner stool!’’ gallantly 
offered Pat Higgins. 

‘*Perhaps I can borrow a little chair some- 
where,’’ I said. ‘‘Would you like to stay 
with us, Rosaleen?’’ 

Her only answer—she was always richer in 
beautiful looks than in speech—was to remove 
her blue velveteen hat and tranquilly place it 
on my table. If she was lovely with her hair 
covered, she was still lovelier without her hat; 
and her smile of assent, disclosing as it did an 
irresistible dimple, completed our conquest. 
So no one in the room—save Hansanella, who 
went on doggedly with their weaving—would 
have been parted from the newcomer except 
by fire and sword. 

At one o’clock Bobby Green came back 
from the noon recess dragging a high chair. 
It was his own outgrown property, and he} 
had asked our janitor to saw its legs off shorter | 
and bring it upstairs. 

When Rosaleen sat in it and smiled, a thrill 
of rapture swept through the small community. 
The girls thrilled, as well as the boys; for 
Rosaleen’s was not a mere sex appeal, but 
virtually a universal one. 

There was‘presently one flaw in our content. 
Bobby Green’s mother arrived shortly after | 
one o’clock in a high state of wrath, and I was 
obliged to go into the hall to calm her nerves. 

‘‘f really think Bobby’s impulse was an 
honest one,’’ I said. ‘‘He did not know I 
intended to buy a chair for the new child out 
of my own salary this afternoon. He probably | 
thought that the high chair was his very own, 
reasoning as children do, and it was a gallant, 
generous act. I don’t like to have him pun- 
ished for it, Mrs. Green; and if we both tell 
him he ought to have asked your permission 
before giving the chair away, and if I buy 
you a new one, won’t you agree to drop the 
matter? Think how manly Bobby was, and 
how generous and thoughtful! If he were 
mine, I couldn’t help being proud of him. 
Just peep in and look at the baby who is sitting | 
in his chair, a little stranger, just come to San | 
Francisco. ’’ 

Mrs. Green peeped, and saw the sun shining | 
on Rosaleen’s primrose head. The child was 
stringing beads, while Bobby, Pat and Aaron 
knelt beside her, palpitating for a chance to | 
serve her. 

‘*Well,’’ confessed Mrs. Green, ‘‘I never 
seen a Christmas card that would come up to! 
her! Bobby won’t get no lickin’ from me 
this time! I hadn’t ought to have come here 
troublin’ you, that have got the patience of 
Job, and [ guess we can spare the chair as 
well as not.’’ 

Two years she stayed with us, that miracle 
of beauty and sweetness, just as potent an 
influence as the birds or the flowers, the stories 
I told, or the music I coaxed from the little 
upright piano. 





fortune, for her baby heart was all gold. 
Ireland did indeed have a grievance when 
Rosaleen left it for America! 

This is just a corner of my beloved portrait 
gallery, which has dozens of other pictures 
hanging on its walls, clamoring to be described. 
Some were lovely, and some surpassingly ugly 
to the eye—poor little creatures smudged all 
over by the mistakes of other people! Some 


were like pond lilies springing out of the mud; 
others had not been quite as able to energize 
themselves out of their dark environment, but 
all were interesting beyond my power to paint. 
Month after month they sat together in that 
sunny upper room, working, playing, singing, 
helping, growing—in a word, learning how to 
live; and there, in the midst of the group, 
was I, learning the same lesson with them. 





OLD PLANTATION DAYS 


ae By Archibal 


1. 
be unable to givea wed- 
ding present to a per- 
son for whom we cared 
a great deal was painfully 
humiliating; yet it was the fall after the | 
fatal storm of 1893, when every head of rice | 
had been blackened and ruined by the salt tide | 
that had submerged all the fields in the Santee | 
country. Everyone was ‘‘hard up.’’ 
was at such a time that our nearest neighbor 
and one of our dearest friends had planned | 
to be married. What in the world should | 
we give her as a’ present? 
Her people, like ours, were 
plantation owners; so no 
gift characteristic of our 
picturesque life, such as a 
set of antlers or a barrel of 
plantation sweet potatoes, 
would serve. Moreover, 
there were no secrets be- 
tween us; her mother knew 
all about our silver and 
china—having borrowed 
them on several state occa- 
sions ; so there was no chance 
of our offering as a gift what 
had already become familiar 
as a loan. 

After several family con- 
sultations, in which heir- 
looms were examined and 
rejected, our father at last 
suggested that we give as a 
wedding present the famous 
Daisybank table—if we could 
find it. 

That table had a very 
romantic history. It was a 
beautiful piece of rosewood, 
and had been presented, 
about the year 1820, to Maj. 
Sydenham Desmond of 
Daisybank Place, in the 
Santee country, by the cap- 
tain of a Spanish bark. It 
was a token of appreciation 
of the old major’s kindness 
in having the captain nursed 
through an attack of yellow 
fever contracted in the coast- 
wise trade. Later, the table 
was brought to our planta- 
tion and given to my grand- 
mother by the major’s son, 
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THE DAISYBANK TABLE. 


And it | 


Id Rutl edge eal 


and opportunity to go up the 
run again and try to find it. 
All of us knew the history | 
of the table; and on several 
occasions my brother and I had pleaded in vain 
for permission to go in search of it. I think the 








reason for the refusal was that there lived at |- 


Bear Wallow a negro named West McConnor, 
who was a thorough desperado. He was a 
| hunter and woodsman famous over three coun- 
ties—a wild and ranging spirit, who was sus- 

pected of all kinds of lawlessness, and at whose 
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WITH HIS SHARP, SHIFTING EYES, HE QUESTIONED US 


deeply wooded; and it seemed surprising that 
so far north of the equator the edges of a 
stream could show in winter such a dense 
growth of greenery. The cypresses prevailed ; 
but there were many stately pines and cedars, 
hollies a hundred feet tall, and ancient live 
oaks, massive and patriarchal. At some places 
we caught glimmering vistas between the stems 
of these trees; here and there canebrakes or 
tangled draperies of vines and creepers veiled 
from our eyes the mysterious forest beyond 
the river banks. 

At last, about nine o’clock in the morning, 
when we were pretty well tired, we reached 
the landing place for the Bear Wallow settle- 
ment; and as we made the canoe fast, our 
hopes of regaining the Daisybank table rose 
high. We had at least accomplished the most 
difficult stage of the journey. From the rude 
landing the strange roadway, which seemed 
seldom used, entered the dark and forbidding 
woods, and was lost to our sight in their 
mystery and shadows. 

‘*Prince, how far is it to Bear Wallow?’’ I 
asked. 

‘¢?Tain’t far, cap’n,’’ he answered, gazing 
steadily at the dim opening in the forest; ‘‘it’s 
only about two throws and a whoop.’’ 

**A bout how much?’’ 

‘*Tf I throw a rock,’’ the negro explained, 
‘*then get that rock and throw it again; then 
get it again, and then whoop, 
them people in Bear Wallow 
can hear me whooping. ’’ 

We took our way into the 
woodlands with some mis- 
givings. By the time we had 
come to the end of the second 
‘*throw, ’’ the thinning ranks 
of pines showed that we were 
nearing the settlement. Soon 
we came to.a cabin or two, 
and heard the voices of 
negroes; nor were we likely 
to hear any other voices 
there, for Bear Wallow was 
a negro colony, and not more 
than a half dozen white men 
had ever even seen it. 

As we were going up the 
road, an odd thing happened. 
From their play in the sandy 
roadway, three little negroes, 
innocent of clothes, seeing us 
approach, dashed frantically 
toward the cabins; but, 
prompted by some instinct 
of instant self-preservation, 
they dropped down in the 
tall grass beside the path. 
I have seen a fawn do the 
same thing. When we came 
up, there they lay, huddled 
in hiding. They had never 
before seen a white man, and 
they imagined we were spec- 
tres. Farther on, we came to 
the settlement proper, and 
noticed one house that 
seemed especially large, and 
that occupied a central posi- 
tion. 

**Dat’s West McCon- 
nor’s,’’ said Prince; ‘‘and, 


who, according to tradition, might have been | door could be laid the evidence of three murders, | bossmen, if we gwine to find dat table, it will 


my grandfather, had he not fallen at the) 


Battle of Antietam. 

During the Civil War, the plantation was 
deserted, except for the negroes. There was 
no fighting nearer than Charleston—forty-two 


miles away through the pineland; but wild | 


rumors of advancing armies, of scouting for- 
agers, and of pillaging marauders penetrated 
even to the pastoral retreats of the rice plan- 
tations. The negroes stayed in their cabins, 
and looked after the crops as best they could 
without efficient supervision. 

On several occasions, when rumors that the 
enemy were coming grew insistent, a few of 
the older and more trustworthy of the slaves 
went to the ‘‘great house,’’ and bore from it 
into the woods the best pieces of furniture. 
The story is still told at home that old Peter 
McCoy, a veritable giant of a negro, picked 
up, unaided, the massive mahogany sideboard, 


and carried it into the thickets by Spencer’s | 


Pond, half a mile away. Among the articles 
thus concealed was the famous and beautiful 
Daisybank table. Every piece except that had 
been recovered. We were given to understand 
that the table had been found in the woods by 
‘‘a runaway negro’’ (a criminal fugitive), who 
had taken it far up the river to Bear Wallow. 
In the years after the war, no Southerner 
had time to trace lost heirlooms. Every man | 
was trying to right the wreck of his fortunes, 


toward recovering the Daisybank table. 

About 1880, my father went up the river to| 
Bear Wallow, the strange negro settlement | 
about fifteen miles from home, for the express 


purpose of regaining his property. But evi- | 


Knowing all these facts, we had become rather 
reconciled to not going up the river, and were 
surprised when father himself suggested it. 

‘*You boys are a good deal older than you 
were when you first asked me. I am willing 
for you to go if you take Prince. He is the 
|only man in Berkeley County who can talk 
| with West McConnor. ’’ 

To take Prince meant that, whatever the 
success of the trip, we were assured of a com- 
rade of good nature and good sense. 

We wished to take the big .44 rifle, thinking 
that it might be an advantageous ally, but my 
father forbade it. He said we might take one 
of the light breechloaders, if we liked, to shoot 
ducks in the river and squirrels in the cypresses 
along the banks; but we must limit our arma- 
ment to that single piece. 

We left the plantation at six o’clock on a 
| warm December morning, taking the young 
flood up Warsaw Creek and out into the big 
Santee above Waterhon place. The three of 
|us were well balanced in the long, light, 
| dugout cypress canoe; each of us had a broad- 
| bladed paddle. We swept up the long reaches 
| and took the frequent bends with a speed and 
a precision of which we were proud; for it 
| Showed how nearly in unison we could work. 








| But after five or six miles, when we had come | 


| to a point in the river where the tide no longer 





be right in dat house. ’’ 

Having heard so much about the desperate 
character whose home we were approaching, 
this man who ruled the remote settlement with 
an authority as complete as that of the chief 
of an African tribe, we had expected to see 
an extraordinary figure; or, at least, a man 
powerful physically, who could rule by the 
might of his strength. When we approached 
the house, West McConnor came out. 

We were amazed to find him a small, almost 
wizened, mulatto. He actually looked shy; 


| but his countenance was inexpressibly cunning 





and crafty. I understood then, with something 
akin to disappointment, that his fame as a 
hunter must have been procured by his stealth 
and intelligence rather than by his strength 
and endurance. He made a rather sinister, 
but not impressive, figure as he stood in his 
doorway, waiting for us to come up. 

He greeted us civilly but coldly, and was 
so unlike the negroes we knew that we were 
completely baffied. With his sharp, shifting 
eyes, he questioned us searchingly, but his 
own dry speech was exceedingly uncommuni- 
cative. He accepted with grave thanks the 
gifts of tobacco, sugar, and coffee that we had 
brought; and even unbent so far as to ask 
after father. But it was clear that he wanted 
us to do most of the talking. That was just 


helped us, we lost our pride, and settled down | what we did not feel capable of doing; we 
and to make some kind of living. Conse- | to hard work. Buckled down though we were | were no match for this crafty little yellow 
quently, for a long time, nothing was done | to heavy paddling, we could not help noticing | man. So, while West stepped into the cabin 
|and admiring the marvelous country through | for a moment to put away his gifts, we con- 


which we were passing—a country that we 
| had never seen, and one that few white men 
had ever penetrated. 


sulted with Prince. 
**T tell you,’’ Prince said, with a troubled 
look in his eyes, ‘‘you bossmen go back of 


The Santee was here a quarter of a mile| the potato patch there to see the big ’gator 


dently the man who had the table had got | wide; its waters were almost as black as those | heads that West throws out, and leave him to 
wind of his coming; although my father was that drain a wood stream in the southern coast | me.’’ 


met most respectfully, the answers given him 
were evasive, and he failed of his purpose. 


| country. 
| sound or wave. 


It was very deep, and flowed without | 


We did as Prince suggested, crossed the 


So uniform was its current | narrow field, climbed the fence, and came to 


Yet he had noted a constrained attitude in | that the whole level expanse visible to the eye | an open space under the giant yellow pines— 


the negroes, and was convinced that one of | 


at any one moment appeared to move rather 


and to one of the strangest sights I have ever 


Neither was her face her only | them had the table. But he never found time | than to flow. The banks on either side were | witnessed. The whole of that open space, 
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and it could not have been less than an acre 
in area, was strewn with bleached alligator 
bones. The negro hunter, after taking the 
hide and a few steaks from the tail, had thrown 
the bodies out under the pines. We counted 
119 skulls, and we did not count half of them. 
Some of the alligators must have been mon- 
sters, judging from the dimensions of their 
skulls. West McConnor had caught them from 
one end of the Santee delta to the other, and 
his toll had been heavy. From the innumer- 
able teeth scattered about, we selected several 
dozen of the finest; then we returned to the 
negro cabins. 

Prince was standing where we had left him, 
but West was nowhere in sight. Prince had 
told us beforehand that West would never 
argue or seek to drive a bargain; he simply 
stated his terms, and then often disappeared, 
leaving the actual settlement to his wife, or to 
one of his sons. ° 

‘*Well, Prince?’’ I asked, as we came up. 

‘*West say,’’ Prince answered, somewhat 
dubiously, ‘‘dat he never stealed dat table, but 
he got it in his house.’’ 

‘*Where is he and what will he take for it?’’ 
my brother asked. 

‘*West done gone.’’ 


ae By 


InTen Chapters 


OW when this girl with 
the butterfly net let 
blaze one barrel of her gurr down into 

the lorcha, our private row flew to the four 
winds. Every man dodged for himself. We 
knew she would not make a very good shot. 

Nor did she; for it was I that she tried to 
rescue, and it was on my account that she 
fired ; but all the same, I felt a gust of red-hot 
wind plough my scalp, and tear my right ear 
—seemingly—off my head. 

It blew me deaf on that side, but I could 
feel the blood dripping, and turned to see 
where my ear had gone. I saw Raga, instead. 

Raga’s forearms lay along the steering oar, 
like two strips of rare beef. They had caught 
a fine charge of bird shot. 

““Ao, Sehtan!’’ He let go with a yell, 
and began prancing. 

The gunpowder smoke drifted over us. 
When it cleared, there stood the girl on the 
river bank, as cool as if we were merely clay 
pigeons. 

‘*Now bring your boat in,’’ she repeated, 
braver than a schoolma’am, ‘‘or else I shall 
fire again.’’ 

That, after a fight for dear life, was too 
much, and too funny. I found myself laugh- 
ing like a fool. 

*“*Don’t!’? I called. ‘‘Don’t shoot again, 
Davy ; we’ll come down!’’ 

Her face worked every which way, as if 
she were going to cry. Until then we hardly 
saw each other—the conversation being too 
general, you might say, too hot and heavy. 
I never shall forget the first words that that 
girl gave to me only, speaking them loudly 
through the noise of Raga’s yells. 

‘*Can you manage now ?’’ she asked, lower- 
ing her gun. ‘‘You know I didn’t mean to 
hit. I was aiming at the water. ’’ 

I jumped up on Raga’s thwart, shoved 
him headforemost into the bottom of the 
boat, and put his oar so hard over that the 
lorcha crashed under the bamboo landing 
platform. 

‘*Keep your gun trained on us!’’ I shouted. 
‘*Keep them afraid of you!’’ 

The girl did exactly as she was bid, and 
covered us while I let the lorcha jam between 
the spilings. No one else moved in our crowd 
of pirates, except my late antagonist, the fellow 
with the knife, who lay quivering like a 
stunned ox; and Raga cross-piled over him, 
kicking—both more ugly than hurt, although 
both, at the moment, bloody enough to dis- 
courage the others. 

‘*Any man there,’’ I sang up, ‘‘to haul on 
a rope with me?’’ 

The girl said yes, or nodded. I liked her 
mighty well just then; for although her face 
had grown whiter than her blouse, she con- 
trived to smile, gave me a good honest look 
with her brown eyes, and stuck to her gun 
like Molly Pitcher. 

‘*Yes, here’s the boy!’’ she cried. 
father’s boy. I hear him coming.’’ 

Downhill behind her—for she stood at the 
bottom of a steep, grassy field that sloped 
among palms to the river—came thundering a 
big Menado servant with his tawny-brown kilt 
all a-flutter. He was badly scared, and scowl- 
ing, yet ran at full speed, faithful to his hire. 
A small, fat, dark woman ambled down the 
field after him—his wife, I guessed, by the 
way she squalled advice. é 

‘*Here,’’ said I, ‘‘catch hold!’’ 

I flung my kit bag up to him. Then, pass- 
ing a rope round Kong Kwoh’s iron box, I made 
fast, threw him the slack, shinned up a spiling, 
and helped him to hoist. Those ruffians in 
the boat dared not hinder us. Up came the 


Prince ‘grinned; we 


& 


“My 








understood that West did not care to tell just! I had to explain my side of the affair; the | 


how he had come by the table. 

‘tHe say,’’ Prince continued, ‘the will let 
you have the table if you will give him yo’ 
breech-loadin’ gun.’’ - 

Tom and I looked at each other, and agreed 
to make the trade, although of all things, we 
hated to put another gun into West McConnor’s 
hands. The gun was not an expensive one, 
whereas the table was invaluable. Tom handed 
the weapon to Prince. 

‘*Take it in, Prince. Who’s in the house? 
His wife? All right. And don’t come back 
without the table. ’’ 

Presently, from the cabin, Prince emerged, 
bearing before him the exquisite table that 
we knew at once must be the long-lost heir- 
loom. We quickly saw that the little damage 
it had suffered during its thirty years of exile 
could be easily repaired. 

Going home, we had the tide with us. We 
reached Hampton in safety ; and what with the 
table and the wonderful assortment of alligator 
teeth we had brought, we were very happy. 

So, after all, our loved neighbor got her 
wedding present. And she values it all the 
more because we told her the full story of its 
loss and its strange recovery. 


Heap MinerRideout Ea 
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girl followed with her side, as brief as she 
could make it. 

Mina Falconer was her name. Her father, 
Dr. Gaillard Falconer, would come back at 
|anymoment. A naturalist, he was off scouring 
the neighborhood, hunting birds, or butterflies, 
| or plants for his herbarium. She and the two 
servants had been holding the fort here all 
the afternoon in camp. 

‘*My father,’’ she said, ‘‘left orders that I 


Annabellae—if I should see one. I saw a 
pair, but the little ruby-headed creatures were 
so pretty, my heart failed me. Instead, I 
| have shot two men!’’ 

‘*Never mind,’’ I replied. 

Miss Falconer had the pleasantest way of 
smiling that any person, girl or man, ever 
had. Mischief was coming, it told you, but 
mischief that would not hurt a fly. Most of 
| her color returned, until she looked prettier 





than Myzomela Annabellae, I’ll swear, al- | 


| though I have never laid eyes on the bird. 
‘*Then you do forgive my bad aim? Seri- 
| ously. ”’ 

| Seriously and truly enough, I told her she 
| ought never to ask that question. 

‘*Will you show me you do,’’ she continued, 
‘*by really wearing a nice ring in your ear?’’ 

She looked as sober asa judge. Portia could 
not have kept her countenance better. 

“*T hate jewelry,’’ said I, ‘‘but— yes, I 
would. If you mean it.’’ 

‘*A nice, large, gold ring?’’ she persisted. 
‘*With bangles? To show people? Wear it 
‘all the rest of your life,’ as you said?’’ 

Istaredather. Before long, the joke peeped 


must shoot a Forbes’s honey eater—Myzomela | 


It reminded Miss Falconer of something else. 
| **Where can my father have gone?’’ 
| She rose, to look about. We became aware 
that the sun had set upon our talk, and that 
twilight had gathered below in the river. 
| ‘*He never goes far.’”’ Her voice had an 
}anxious tone. ‘‘He’s never away so late as 

this. ’’ 

I offered to go and look for him. 

‘*No,’’ replied Miss Falconer. ‘*We’ll send 
the boy.’’ She gave me one of her thoughtful 
nods, which already had grown familiar to me, 
and likable. ‘‘This great hulking Jaya has 
nothing to do. I’m not afraid, Mr. Curtane, 
but—but suppose I were, I really should feel 
safer with you than with him. Though Trun’ 
Jaya’s a good fellow. ’’ 

| It was no silly compliment. The girl spoke 
out what she meant: namely, that she and I 
were of the same race and kind, but I confess 
I stored up her declaration for all it was worth, 
if not more. 

‘* Here!’’? She called something to her 

| father’s man, who set down his red water jar 

on the stool, approached, made a most reverent 
bow t her, and turning, ran off into the dusky 
woods. 

‘*My father has made a spoiled child of me, 

you see,’’ Miss Falconer continued. ‘‘We’re 
alone together so much, he and [. With no- 
| baty else. He’s always too thoughtful to let 
}me—’’ She broke off, and shrugged her 
| shoulders. ‘Yes, he spoils hisdaughter. It’s 
foolish, I know, to feel uneasy.’’ 

We began pacing back and forth before the 

| huts. Twilight now had climbed our hill; 
across the river, above a black, voluminous 
cloud of trees, one star alone was timidly 


box inch by inch; the man-|out of her eyes, and we both laughed; but | making its pin prick of radiance in the western 
servant and I were sweating | still I think she knew that, as the saying goes, | sky; and while we came and went, turning 
and panting before we raised it from the boat | the blessing of him who was ready to perish | and returning like sentinels, the dried herbs 


and tumbled it on the jetty floor. 
**Now be off!’ 
With all my foree, I shoved the lorcha’s 


had been given her. 
**Your chest is heavy, Mr. Curtane. Let 
Trun’ Jaya help you carry it ashore. My 





| that hung from the thatch gave out a freshen- 
ing perfume. We could see the glow of the 


| cook’s fire, shining from some hollow behind 
| 


mast. The Menado man ran back somewhere | father’s bearers, when they come, will take| the camp. Blue, vaporous light lingered in 


and brought a couple of poles, with the butts 
of which we began prodding down below, 
sometimes her gunwale, some- 

times the faces of her crew. Off 
we pried her until the current 
caught her slanting, carried her 

stern first about the jetty, and 

swept her away. While she 
went, the scarred fellow jumped 

up—a gnashing, blinded, scarlet 
nightmare of a man—and let fly 
his knife at us; but the weapon 

rocketed high, end over end, 

glittering, and buried itself in 

the hill. A moment later we 
were free of that crowd; for the 
river whirled them, a boatload of 
scrambling hullabaloo, round the 
nearest bend. 

We stood there looking at one 
another, knee-deep in the grass, 
which held up its little green 
tips all gilded by the sunset, 
unruffied by any wind. Surely, I 
thought, the bitterness of death 
was past. After so much outery 
the pastoral stillness on this 
bank, the lapping of the river, 
the lean shadow of many a tree. 
top stealing across from the 
farther shore and quietly climb- 
ing toward us, brought a pro- 
found sense of comfort. It was 
like a vision. 

‘*T never can thank you.”’ 
My own voice came from a dis- 
tance, croaking, unnatural. ‘‘I 
owe you the rest of my life, 
that’s all.’’ 

The girl looked at me, it 
seemed, for an age. Her light- 
brown eyes were full of alarm, 
like a deer’s, her cheeks paler 
even than before;* and in her 
hand the light fowling piece shook until it 
fell with a thud into the tall grass between us. 

‘*Oh!’’ she moaned, and her body wavered. 
‘**T have struck you, too!’’ 

If this were just one of your pretty stories, 
I might have caught her when she fainted, to 
support her drooping form, and all the rest of it. 
As.a matter of fact, she did nearly follow her 
gun; but it was the fat little brown woman 
who took her about the waist. They both 
stared at me so hard that I felt something 
must be wrong, and putting my right hand 
up along the side of my neck, brought it down 
again sopping red. 

**Oh, I forgot !’? I pinched my ear all over. 
It was there. The girl had winged it, but 
only with a few microscopic pellets through 
the lobe. ‘‘Doesn’t amount to a row of pins. 
Nothing. I can wear a ring in it now.’’ 

That poor joke roused her. She began to 
laugh, at first choking and crying in between, 
then right out with real laughter like the 
good, brave girl that I knew she was. 

‘*But the other man?’’ She looked up, 
remembering, and only half persuaded. ‘‘The 
boatman ? 

‘*Bird shot,’’ I said. 
buck. ’’ 


DRAWN BY 
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And then, while the big manservant and | have been getting our dinner; for a smell of | 


After I fired, I saw his arms all —’? | 
‘‘Wish it had been | dipper, and a pot-bellied terra-cotta jar, went | 


| it up the hill for you.’’ 
| So the big Menado ‘‘boy’’ and I lugged in 


GEORGE VARIAN 





THE SCARRED FELLOW JUMPED UP AND LET FLY HIS 


KNIFE AT US. 


Kong Kwoh’s iron box, and cached it for 
the time being part way up the field ina 
grassy hollow. We pulled some loose grass 
over it. 

‘*Lie there, old root of all evil.’’ And I 
went back for Miss Falconer’s butterfly net 
and fowling piece. 

‘**Thank you,’’ she said. 
| see our camp. spi 
| It is an odd thing, but nevertheless a fact, 


‘*Now come and 





| that the great danger and storm and hurry of | 


| our first meeting made us better acquainted in 
|@ quarter of an hour than many persons are 
after a week or month. We were good foul- 
weather friends. 
At any rate, we climbed the field together, 
| talking as if we had no time to lose. On the 
| hill crest, at the edge of the palms, we sighted 


a very neat little camp—three huts or bowers | 


| of green thatch, newly cut, with rows of half- 
dried herbs and flowering orchids hung on 
| rope yarn from the eaves. 

We sat on a bench by the door of the largest 
| hut, and went on talking; or rather, Miss 
Falconer made me tell my story all over again. 
The tall Menado servant, with a stool, a 


|about watering the orchids. His wife must 


three-cornered patches under the crisscross 
leaning spars of the palm forest. 

‘*He will come soon,’’ I ven- 
tured, after long silence. 

‘‘Oh,’’ said my companion, 
with a sudden quaver in her 
voice, ‘‘let us hope so!’’ 

Back and forth we went, side 
by side, halting every now and 
then to listen. At first there 
was nothing to hear except the 
river water below, as it flowed 
with a vast simmering sound. 
Then night birds began calling 
and answering, like piccolos, two 
or three notes at a time. 

‘*Here he comes !’’ 

We paused in our walk. Both 
of us, however, knew immedi- 
ately that it could not be her 
father whom we heard. Some- 
body came running barefoot 
through the woods, from the 
downstream quarter of the hill. 
We descried a form, black and 
vague, dodging in long leaps 
among the tree trunks. 


‘‘Jaya! Alone!’’ cried Miss 
Faleoner. ‘‘ What has hap- 
pened ?”? 


The Menado ‘‘boy’’ cowered 
before us, and without waiting 
for breath, panted a voluble tale 
in the dark. 

His young mistress turned to 
me, and laid her hand on my arm. 

‘*Trun’ Jaya has not seen my 
father,’’ she explained, almost 
calmly. “‘But he saw the crew 
of your boat. Those wretches. 
They have landed below the 
point, near by. What had we 
better do, Mr. Curtane?’’ 

There, with her hand on my 
sleeve, and her servant gasping before us, I 
stood, overcome. The dregs of a man’s char- 
acter, flung in his face, are not what you 
would call sweet. Mere beastly, passive grat- 
itude, the pleasure of being alive at her 
expense, had driven out from my thick head 
every last notion of duty. Raga and his men 
were landed, were coming back. I might 
have known that much, beforehand; but in- 
stead of thinking for her, instead of thinking 
at all, I had laid my danger on her doorstep, 
and then forgotten. 

It is not right to put down everything about 
ourselves. The shallowest puddle has a good 
deal of mud. 

My wandering wits came back to me at last. 
Raga’s villainous_crew should not walk over 
us altogether. 

‘*Miss Falconer,’’ cried I, stepping forward, 
‘twill you forgive this? I’m a dull, selfish, 
thoughtless fellow. ’’ 

She drew her hand from my arm. There 
was just enough light for me to see her holding 
| it out. 
| ‘*Why,’’ she answered, ‘‘let us not lose time 
| in words. ’’ 

We shook hands on that. 
‘*Good,’’ said I. ‘*No more, now.’ 
Raga and his crew might be on their way. 








his wife stood back, wondering at us, we cookery soon filled the air, and reminded me/| Let them look out. 


launched into our first talk together. Of course 


| that I was as hungry as a bird dog. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“IT’S A LONG, LONG WAY 
TO TIPPERARY.” 


CHORUS OF 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


OOD advice followed hard work 
saved. 


is 


you will only learn where you earn, you 
will soon earn promotion. 
The Cat that always wears silk Mittens 
Will catch no Mice to feed her Kittens. 


HE business man who said the other day 
that he would give up his automobile before 
he would discharge any of his old employees 
showed a fine spirit. Too many of us think 
that we must keep up our luxuries even if we 
sacrifice some one else’s necessaries. 
ALTIMORE women have never given up 
the charming old fashion of going to 
market with their baskets. And Baltimore 
women are reputed to be the most beautiful in 
America. Perhaps there is some relation be- 
tween these two facts. At any rate, it will 
do no harm to cultivate the Baltimore market- 
basket habit, and see what happens. 


A WAR correspondent reports that at night, 
after their daily flights, the aviators of 
the French army count the bullet holes in 
their aéroplanes, and mark each one with a 
cirele in red chalk, so that they may not include 
the same ones in the next day’s total. At last 
accounts, the pilot who held the ‘‘record’’ had 
thirty-seven bullet holes made in a single day. 
EN. Huang Hsing, who was one of the 
leaders in the Chinese revolution, is now 
living in New York, in order to be near his 
daughter, his son, and his son’s wife, who are 
all students at Columbia University. One of 
the interesting things that Huang Hsing re- 
ports about the new China is that since the 
establishment of the republic, more schools 
have been founded for girls than for boys. 


HE Department of Agriculture has just 

issued a bulletin entitled ‘‘Bird Houses, 
and How to Build Them.’’ It contains plans 
for all kinds of bird homes, from the simple 
house made of a tomato can, to the elaborate 
martin house with doors that open and close. 
The bulletin has many illustrations and dia- 
grams. Bird lovers can get a copy by writing 
to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
District of Columbia, for Farmers’ Bulletin 
Number 609. 


| mareaes PS this will be known as the johnny- 
cake winter. Wheat flour may command a 
very high price. In that case, we shall prob- 
ably use more corn meal—a change that we 
could make with benefit to our health and our 
pockets. Americans alone seem to have dis- 
covered the many wholesome and delicious 
possibilities of corn-meal cookery. It is curi- 
ous that the people of northern Europe will 
have nothing to do with it. Boston brown 
bread and johnnycake are as hard to find in 
Europe as sausage pudding, snails, and Blut- 
wurst are in a Yankee neighborhood. 


IX years ago the War Department made 

the first army aéroplane tests at Fort Myer, 
near Washington. The tests were interrupted 
by the tragic death of Lieut. Thomas E. Sel- 
fridge, and a severe injury to Orville Wright, 
with the result that many persons became 
convinced that the aéroplane had no future. 
To-day the heavier-than-air machines gre so 
essential a part of military equipment that 
European generals call them the ‘‘eyes of the 
army.’’ The War Department has just asked 
for bids for a reconnaissance aéroplane. It 
must be an inclosed, two-seated, dual-control 
biplane, with a maximum speed of not less 
than seventy miles an hour, capable of climb- 
ing at least four thousand feet in ten minutes. 


HE Boy Scouts of England have a sister 

organization called the Girl Guides. Ten 
thousand English girls are doing all they can 
to help their country in its time of stress. At 
Leeds, for example, a detachment of them thor- 
oughly cleaned a house that was being turned 
into a military hospital. In Hertfordshire, 
they did the mending and darning for a regi- 
ment of territorials. At Crawley, they made 
puzzles to amuse convalescent soldiers, and 
sewed newspapers together to line winter 
blankets. At the London refugee camps for 
homeless Belgians, the girls act as nurses for 
the children. At Harrow, they are raising 
vegetables for the poor. And every Red Cross 
hospital has its corps of Girl Guides, who 





wash the dishes, do general cleaning, run 
errands, and do all they can to help the 
doctors and the nurses. 
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PEOPLES THAT MAY GAIN. 


HE prevalent feeling about Russia is a 

good deal like the feeling of many people 

about Villa. A great deal is known to 
Villa’s discredit, but there is great energy of 
combat in him, and energy is so vitally needed 
in Mexico that hope persists that Villa will 
progress not only in energy, but in character. 
So there is hope that Russia will progress in 
character, as well as in offensive energy. A 
great deal—oh, a very great deal—is known 
and cited to the discredit of the Russian govern- 
ment; but the most fault found with it, and 
for the best reasons, has been found by Rus- 
sians, and now all reports seem to agree that 
all the Russians, whether revolutionaries or 
anti-progressives, are heart and soul supporting 
the government in the war against Germany. 
In the war with Japan the Russian people 
were apathetic. In this war they seem to be 
intensely interested. ‘The idea of the revolu- 
tionists is that the German influence in Petro- 
grad has been all for repression and absolutism, 
and that, rid of German influence and the 
fear of German aggression, Russia can afford 
to be free, and will progress toward liberty. 

The veil that hangs between us and the 
Europe that is to be after the war is still im- 
penetrable; but of all the nations concerned, 
the one that seems likely to get the most good 
at the least cost of permanent damage is Rus- 
sia. Anyone can understand how a lessened 
fear of aggression from the outside may tend 
to check such manifestations as the abominable 
Russianization of Finland. The idea of crush- 
ing out nationalities has done such immense 
harm that it is losing its vogue even in eastern 
Europe. The Roman, and latterly the British, 
idea of peoples of different race, religion, and 
tradition living each under its own laws and 
government, but all under a common flag, 
seems to be spreading. : 

Two remarkable peoples, the Poles and the 
Jews, at present without nationality, have a 
good chance to win something important out 
of this war. Poland is now divided between 
Russia, Germany, and Austria. A proposal 
from the Czar for a united Poland, with full 
privileges, under the Russian flag, immediately 
followed the outbreak of the war. Finland has 
had abundant evidence that Russian promises 
are not so good as gold, but the idea of a 
reunited Finland under some flag after the 
war is persistent; and if, as seems likely, the 
war will leave very little of Europe as it found 
it, that idea may very well be realized. 

And out of the war the Jews may, and 
probably will, get a much better status and 
treatment in Russia; but besides that, they 
may get a new hold in Palestine, and a better 
chance to realize the Zionist dream, and 
perhaps they will be able to lay there the 
foundation of a Jewish nation. There are 
more than twelve million Jews in the world, 
and ancient Palestine would not hold a fifth 
of them; but a Jewish state in Palestine, 
guaranteed by Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, seems to some observers one of the 
likely fruits of the war, if the allies win. 
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THE VICE OF OUR POLITICS. 

OLITICS is a profession, just as much as 

medicine or law. It is a business that 

requires study, training, and regular ap- 
prenticeship, as well as natural intelligence 
and infinite human tact. 

Young men who discover in themselves an 
inclination and an aptitude for politics should 
be educated as for any other profession, by the 
lessons and the experience and the example of 
those who have preceded them. 

Two things, unfortunately, make such pro- 
fessional training for politics very difficult. 
The financial reward for honest political effort 
is inadequate, as compared with that offered 
by other professions; and the reward is not 
only inadequate, but uncertain, for it depends 
on circumstances that few can foresee, and 
that no one can entirely control. 

Under these conditions, young, energetic men 
who seek first to establish a solid financial 
position in the world cannot think of politics. 
The career is left either to those—in this 
country very few—who start with independent 
means, and who follow it from patriotism and 
a desire for reputation, or to those who must 
make a living out of it, honestly, if possible, 
but in any case a living. Hence come a 
thousand evils—graft, patronage, the desire for 
‘*fat’’ office, the constant tendency to confuse 
the welfare of the country with the welfare of a 





few individuals, who, perhaps justly, feel that 
they should be compensated for time and 
sacrifice, but who are too likely to make the 
compensation their first object and good gov- 
ernment their second. 

The evil is more easily seen than remedied ; 
but at least the facts should be earnestly im- 
pressed upon all young men who aim to enter 
politics. Academic instructors, and still more 
those who have practiced politics honorably 
themselves, should repeat with conviction that 
the career demands loyal devotion and sacrifice, 
and that the man never gains enduring praise 
in it who thinks of reward before he thinks of 
service. 

The serious vice of our system—perhaps of 
democratic systems generally —is the belief 
that politics means, not something to do, but 


something to get. 
* © 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


HE advent of the typewriter has robbed 
correspondence of half its terrors. It 
is not possible to make even the most 

slovenly of typewritten pages the painful 
enigma that a letter—a letter of importance— 
was often wont tobe. True, the correspondent 
has still the privilege of signing his name in 
an indecipherable scrawl—a privilege of which 
he freely avails himself; so that although the 
purport of his communication is clear, its recip- 
ient does not know from whom it comes, or 
to whom to make reply. If he is both petu- 
lant and adroit, he solves the difficulty by 
cutting off the signature, and pasting it on the 
face of his own envelope when he answers 
the letter; thus he shifts his responsibility to 
the shoulders of the postman, who is supposed 
to be omniscient, and at the same time mutely 
expresses his views on the desirability of 
knowing how to write. 

The unbusinesslike habits of women, who 
are wont to disregard the small things of life, 
although aspiring nobly to the great ones, make 
them singularly trying correspondents. They 
will not say plainly where they live; and 
some early Victorian sentiment inclines. them 
to place a monogram, or, if attainable, a crest, 
on their letter paper, instead of the engraved 
address that would spare them the labor they 
are so reluctant to take. If they remember to 
write the street and town, they omit the state, 
seemingly under the impression that there is 
only one Millville or Oakhill in the length and 
breadth of the republic, and that all post-office 
officials keep it indelibly fixed in their memo- 
ries. If they are married, they will not give 
their husbands’ names when writing to stran- 
gers, who, in consequence, are at a loss how 
to address their answers. The pleasure they 
take in using businesslike club paper for club 
correspondence is legitimate if they are in 
daily communication with the club; otherwise, 
it leads to vexatious delays. An address 
that can be reached promptly by telegram or 
telephone is the first requisite of business cor- 
respondence. The habit of foreseeing contin- 
gencies comes by training. It indicates applied 
intelligence, and facilitates the work of the 
world. 

Time was when clearness, conciseness, accu- 
racy, counted for little. Men wrote their names 
in half a dozen ways, and one was as good as 
another. Great statesmen like Canning rimed 
their official dispatches, and the wit of the 
verse made amends for the irregular nature of 
the proceeding. The errors in Shakespeare’s 
text, the result of illegible writing and careless 
printing, have afforded pastime for the scholars 
of three centuries. But busy people in a busy 
age ask, above all things, precision of state- 
ment and attention to detail. They are not 
seeking for problems, and they welcome the 
correspondents who offer none for solution, 
who, having 

A plain, unvarnished thing to say, 

Still say it in a plain, unvarnished way. 

* © 
“DIVINE DYNAMITE.” 

HAT we learn from time to time of 
the songs sung by the ‘soldiers in the 
war helps as much to make their life 

vivid to us as the photographs that we look 
at. We know that ‘‘It’s a Long, Long Way 
to Tipperary’’ is popular to a wonderful degree 
among the British, and that their French com- 
rades have adopted it. We hear of the German 
troops singing, as they gayly marched into 
Louvain, ‘‘Every Little Movement Has a 
Meaning of its Own.’’ We hear also that they 
sing ‘‘In the Night,’? not to mention the 
‘*Wacht am Rhein,’’ and ‘‘Deutschland iiber 
Alles,’? the music of which is that of the 
Austrian national anthem and the familiar 
hymn tune we know as ‘‘ Austria. ’’ 

The French use some of the airs of the 





Revolution —the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ and the 
‘*Carmagnole,’’ and also the famous ‘‘Mal- 
brook,’’ which goes back to the victory of 
Marlborough at Malplaquet in 1709, and to 
which we sing the words, ‘‘For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow.’’ We hear, too, of bands play- 
ing ‘‘John Brown’s Body,’’ and ‘‘March- 
ing Through Georgia. ’’ 

The comment that is generally made on the 
soldier’s taste is that the patriotic quality in a 
song seems to count for little with him. He is 
likely to prefer some ditty with common, if not 
vulgar, associations. Thus, in Cuba, sixteen 
years ago, the men took as their favorite song, 
‘*There’s a Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night,’’ and the repetition of the tune never 
failed to bring them comfort and cheer. 

The explanation of this apparent depravity 
is that what the soldier neéds most, both in 
his round of daily duties and on the field of 
battle, is not the inspiration of patriotism, but 
the present certainty that he and his comrades 
are one. Mutual reliance is the spring both of 
attack and of defense, and nothing spreads that 
feeling of union so surely as singing. The 
rhythmic impulse of the music strikes through 
the men simultaneously, and binds the indi- 
viduals together into a body that has a power 
much greater than that of the sum of all its 
parts. As everyone knows who has heard the 
waves of cheering at a great football game, no 
force can move men in masses so quickly and 
with such sure effect as rhythm. 

Consequently, when the men of an army find 
in some melody of the street or music hall the 
quality that supplies that need, they make the 
tune their own, in utter disregard of the canons 
of patriotism and musical taste. Singing their 
chosen song, they find themselves in a mood 
in which all of them receive fresh stores of 
courage. The power that accomplishes it may 
well be called, as the Russian soldiers call it, 


‘divine dynamite. ’’ 
¢ © 


THE QUESTION OF FARMING. 


VII. True Coéperation. 

OR a generation the word ‘‘codperative’’ 
has had a conspicuous place in the names 
of American joint-stock companies, and 

in their advertisements. It has generally been 
misused ; and that misuse has often been highly 
mischievous. 

The joint-stock company is usually organized 
with a view so to conducting a business that it 
shall return dividends to its stockholders; and 
in its meetings the vote of each stockholder 
exerts an influence proportionate to the number 
of shares he owns. The true codperative 
society is an association of individuals rather 
than a combination of capital. It may issue 
stock, and one man may hold a considerable 
number of shares; but when the profits of 
the society are divided, only a specified rate of 
interest—usually the current rate of interest 
on loans—is paid upon that stock. A part of 
the remaining surplus is usually carried to a 
reserve fund, to the end that the society may 
have financial stability and good credit. The 
remainder is then divided—but not among 
stockholders as such. It goes rather to the 
members (or even to nonmembers) in propor- 
tion to the business that they have done with 
the society; and a part may go to employees 
in proportion to their salaries or wages. 

Furthermore, —and this is very important, — 
the business meetings of the society are gov- 
erned by the rule, ‘‘one man, one vote.’’ 
That is, the voting body is a company of codp- 
erators, instead of representatives of capital; 
the man who owns one share casts as weighty 
a ballot as the man who owns twenty. 

Another principle of the true codperative 
society is that it shall not attempt too many 
things. It may bea credit society that receives 
deposits and lends money to its members; 
or a society for the purchase of supplies, or 
for the distribution and sale of produce; but, 
generally speaking, it will attempt only one 
of these things, and if another task is to be 
done, another society is organized to do it. 
In other words, both the organization and the 
business are kept simple. The moment the 
need of simplicity is forgotten, confusion creeps 
in, dissension is invited, and the organization 
breaks down. 

When the organization is simple, it is far 
easier, too, to obtain the voluntary service of 
competent officers. Multitudes of rural banks 
in Europe serve their neighborhoods at almost 
no expense, because their business is so simple 
that the minister, the schoolmaster, and one 
or two responsible farmers can manage it efii- 
ciently. 

Such, in general, have been the codperative 
principles that in Europe have gone far to 
revolutionize important phases of rural life. 
They are full of meaning for Americans who 

















desire better living and better business on the 
farm, or a better supply of farm produce in 


the town. 
$e? S & 
CURRENT:? EVENTS 


NGRESS.—The war revenue bill was 

finally passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on October 22d. Immediate adjournment 
was expected, and a great many members left 
at once for their homes; but the Southern 
Congressmen, who have been trying hard to 
get some special legislation for the relief of the 
cotton situation passed, raised the point of no 
quorum, and refused to permit a resolution of 
adjournment to come to a vote. On October 
24th, however, they abandoned ‘the filibuster, 
under an agreement with the leaders of the 
House that there should be early consideration 
of such legislation at the next session of Con- 
gress. The session thus finished is the longest 
in the history of the United States. Congress 
was called in special session on the inaugura- 
tion of President Wilson, and it sat continuously 
for 567 days. ® 


EPUBLICAN CONVENTION RULES. 
The national committee of the Republican 


party has announced that the proposed rule | 


that apportions delegates to the national con- 
vention on Republican votes cast, instead of on 
population, has been assented to by the requi- 
site number of state conventions. The new 
rule will reduce the representation of the 
Southern States in Republican conventions by 
about eighty votes. 


TTON AND FINANCE.—The Federal 
Reserve Board thas agreed to administer 
the bankers’ fund of $135,000,000, which has 
been raised to relieve the cotton situation by 
loans to cotton growers. Cotton at six cents a 
pound is to be taken as security. ——On October 
23d, a conference was held at Washington 
between the officials of the Reserve Board, 
representatives of the British Exchequer, and 
certain American bankers, to consider the 
method of discharging American obligations to 
England that are on the .point of maturity. 
The decrease in foreign trade and the inability 
of England to take its usual importation of 
cotton makes the settlement of the account 
difficult, since it will call for $200,000,000, at 
least, most of which must be paid in gold. 
The conference reached no definite conclusion, 
but led to a feeling of confidence in the ability 
of American bankers to meet the situation. — 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo has fixed 
November 16th as the date for the opening of 
the twelve Federal Reserve banks. 
& 
L STEAMERS RELEASED.—On Octo- 
ber 26th, the British government ordered 
the release of the American tank steamer 
Brindilla, having become convinced that its 
cargo of petroleum was not intended for trans- 
shipment to Germany. The question of the 
change of the Brindilla from German to 
American registry was not raised. The John 
D. Rockefeller, also seized with a cargo of oil, 
has likewise been released. 
® 
EXICO.—The conference of military lead- 
‘ers reconvened at Aguascalientes on 
October 26th. Twenty-eight delegates who 
represent General Zapata are now among its 
membership. There is some friction between 
General Carranza and the convention, for the 
convention has declared itself the supreme 
power in Mexico; and Carranza, who still 
remains first chief of the Constitutionalists, 
disputes its title to that distinction. On Octo- 
ber 25th, General Carranza issued a manifesto, 
in which he declared that Villa had misrepre- 
sented his attitude, and accused Villa of exe- 
eating Mexicans unjustly, and of seizing the 
property of citizens without color of excuse. 
The break between the two men is complete. 
On October 27th, an attempt was made on 
General Villa’s life. The would-be assassin, 
who is reported to be a Carranza partisan, 
was executed. —— An armistice has been de- 
clared in Sonora between the forces of Mayto- 
rena and Hill; but, on the other hand, fighting 
has begun at Parral, in Chihuahua, where 
Villa’s partisans are said to have driven 
Carranza’s friends out of Parral into the Santa 
Rosalia hills. . 


LBANIA.—Owing to the disturbed condi- 
tion of affairs in Albania, Italy has sent 
a force to occupy the important port of Avlona, 
without objection from any of the other powers. 
Avlona is the centre of bitter fighting between 
Christians and Mohammedans. Essad Pasha, 
the Mohammedan leader, still controls the 
country about Durazzo, but none of the Euro- 
0 nations have accorded him any recogni- 
tion. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


During the week that ended on October 
28th, the principal battle front remained in 
western Belgium, where the Germans continued 
their desperate efforts to turn or break through 
the allied line, and to capture Dunkirk and | 


Calais. The fighting was continual and fierce ; Beyers, has broken out. General Botha has 
the losses on both sides must have been | himself undertaken to suppress it. 


extremely serious—heavier, perhaps, than in 
any other battle of the campaign, for in the low, 
flat country intrenchment is almost impossible, 
and both artillery and rifle fire sweep the 
ground mercilessly. British and French war- 
ships cruising along the coast took part in the 
fighting, and were useful in preventing the 
Germans from reaching the shore; but on 
October 25th, it was announced that they had 
withdrawn, and Berlin said that they had 
" , been driven away by the 
great siege guns brought 
down from Antwerp. The 
fortunes of battle were 
indecisive, on the whole. 
On October 24th, the Ger- 
mans succeeded in forcing 
the passage of the Yser 
Canal, but their losses 
were severe, and they 
found it impossible to 
press home whatever ad- 
vantage they had gained. 
| The German forces in this region are believed 
to be largely Wiirttemberg and Bavarian troops, 
and Duke Albrecht is said to be in command. 
Nieuport, Dixmude, and surrounding towns 
are in ruins from artillery fire, and the coun- 
tryside is laid waste. United States Minister 
Whitlock reported from Brussels that supplies 
| were nearly exhausted throughout Belgium, 
and that there was grave danger of famine. 
The fighting in the neighborhood of Lille 
and Ypres has also been very heavy. The 
district is very thickly populated, and the 
armies have used the almost continuous lines 
of houses as intrenchments. Neither side has 
been able to ggin a decisive advantage, but it 
is at least true that the German advance has 
made no headway, and that the Channel shore 
| of France was as secure from invasion at the 
| end of the week as at the beginning. 
The French said that their troops had got 
in the rear of the German advanced force that 
still holds St. Mihiel, between Verdun and 
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THE ‘‘ EMDEN "’ 


Toul, and that they had taken Altkirch, in 
Alsace, again. Near Nancy, they have driven 
the Germans back to the frontier. Neither 
army, however, is in sufficient force in this 
region to carry on very important operations. 

Berlin confirms the news of General von 
Moltke’s retirement as chief of staff of the 
German army, but attributes it to a serious 
breakdown in health. General von Falken- 
hayn, Prussian minister of war, succeeds 
him. 

In Poland it is clear that the German advance 
on the Vistula has been not only checked, but 
turned back. The Russians, whose cavalry 
apparently turned one of the German flanks, 
claim a crushing victory, but there is no reason 
to believe that they have gained one. The 
German retreat from Warsaw and Ivangorod 
was orderly, and probably largely strategic, for 
the condition of the Russian roads must have 
kept their transport service in trouble most of | 
the time, and they can fight better nearer their | 
own base of supplies. Petrograd declared on 
October 26th that the Germans had evacuated | 
Lodz, and were falling back on their fortified | 
positions on the river Warthe. It is possible 
that the two armies will come to a deadlock 
there as on the Aisne, at least until the spring. 
The Austrians asserted that they had gained 
successes in Galicia, but details were lacking. 
They have definitely defeated the Servians, | 
who were besieging Sarajevo, in Bosnia, and | 
said that they had cleared all Bosnia of the 
enemy. On October 27th, the trial of Prinzip, 
the assassin of Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
came to an end in Sarajevo. Not only Prinzip, 
but twenty-three of his alleged accomplices | 
were found guilty of treason. | 

England was still harassed by reports of the 
activity of the swift German cruisers , Einden 
and Karlsruhe. The Emden, which is in the 
Indian Ocean, has now taken and sunk twenty- 
six English merchant ships, while the Karls- 
ruhe, which is cruising in the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico, has sunk thirteen. 
British cruisers are in pursuit of both ships, 
but their speed has so far enabled them to) 
escape capture. 

A report came from Rome that Russia and 
England have notified Turkey that their ships 
will fire on the Goeben and Breslau, the 
German cruisers lately bought by Turkey, if 
those vessels are allowed to go more than three 
miles from the Turkish shores. 

The Prussian Landtag met on October 22d, 
and granted the government a war credit of 
$375, 000,000; $95,000,000 is to be given to the 
inhabitants of East Prussia, to indemnify them 
for losses occasioned by the Russian invasion. 

Colonel Maritz’s force in South Africa has 
been dispersed, but another and more serious 
Boer revolt, led by Generals DeWet and 
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@ You can make whole- 
some food from wholesome 
ingredients; not otherwise. 


@ You cannot get out of 
your food what has not 
been put into it. You can- 
not get Royal Baking Pow- 
der quality from an alum 
mixture. 


@ Could you fool your pal- 
ate, indigestion and _ ill- 
health would tell the story. 


@ The only pretext for 
baking with an alum bak- 
ing powder would be lower 
price. Yet the difference 
in cost is infinitesimal while 
the inferiority of the food 
would be much. 


@ There is no reason, no 
economy in having any- 
thing inferior to Royal in 
the trifling bit of baking 
powder called for. 


@. EVEN GRIDDLE CAKES 
PROVE IT. 
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The “New Home” 
Trade Mark represents 
a running hound. 





HE best illustration of 
silent, quick, easy move- 
ments and the light-running 
qualities of the"New Home" 
Sewing Machine. 





HE “New Home” is the 
most silent and most 
easily operated sewing ma- 


chine made. This trade 
mark is stamped on the 
back shuttle slide of every 
genuine “New ome” 
Machine. Look for it on 
the sewing machine you 
buy, as it is the only posi- 
tive proof of the genuine 
"New Home," and is a guar- 
antee of New Home quality. 
Send for Catalogue—Dept. K. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING 
MACHINE Co. 
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TO the twenty-five 

Companion sub- 
scribers who send us 
the twenty-five larg- 
est lists of new sub- 
scriptions between 
Oct. 22 and Dec. 31, 
1914, we will not only 
give a Premium for 
each new subscription, 
and a Winner’s Gift 
for every five new 
subscriptions, but IN 
ADDITION we will 
also give twenty-five 
Weekly Salaries rang- 
ing from $10 to $2 per 
week, payable for one 
whole year. 


For full | gostioninns of this Weekly 
Salary er, see The Companion 
of October 22d, pages 566 and 567 


Perry Mason Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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N league with fog, and frost, and sleet, 
The straight-cut furrows hold the wheat, 
That—later—from the husk, may rise 
The new green blade—its soul’s disguise. 





Along the hedgerows’ misty ways, 
Gold ragwort and white yarrow raise 
The only color left to show 

Where summer reigned a while ago; 


Defiant yet, till wind and rain— 

The vanguard stern of winter’s train— 
To earth the last brave standards fling— 
That violet leaves may spread in spring. 
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THE SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY. 


™ OU are so certain that it’s 
y all true, and so many 
other men of ability are 
equally certain that it isn’t true. 
I’m sure I don’t know what to 
think!’? Young Jackson and 
Doctor Brown were speaking of 
religion. Doctor Brown smiled kindly at the 
youth. ‘Well, Bob, suppose you were uncer- 
tain whether or not you were afflicted with a 
certain disease, and you had no means of 
determining the facts in the case, what would 
you do?’’ 
‘*Why, I’d go to the most skillful specialist 





I could find,’’ said Bob, quickly. 
‘*Exactly. And very sensibly,’’ returned 
the doctor. ‘‘In every realm of life there are 


some who are peculiarly fitted to speak with 
authority. Not many of us would feel quali- 
fied to dispute a question of bacteriology with 
Doctor Flexner, or the musical value of a com- 
position with Richard Strauss, or esthetic 
values with such a man as Ruskin. We recog- 
nize that these men speak with peculiar 
authority in their own realms. 

‘*Religious truth, too, has its own distinct 
realm. There is greater unanimity in regard 
to the one Authority in that realm than in 
any other. Not many dispute Jesus Christ’s 
peculiar right to authority in that realm. 
Here HE confessedly is Master. He was 
unquestionably sure of the reality and love of 
God, of the existence of the human soul, and 
of the possibility of life after death. If it is the 
right of the specialist to speak with authority 
in his own realm, that right must be granted 
to the Founder of Christianity. 

‘*Specialists are authorities only in their own 
realms. Because a man is an authority in 
architecture, it does not mean that he is there- 
fore an authority in medicine or in any other 
department of knowledge. However brilliant 
the man of science who gives a religious 
opinion, the value of his opinion in regard to 
religious truth depends on how deeply he has 
entered into the religious life, not on the 
scientific learning at his command. 

‘*By His remarkable spiritual endowment, 
by the transcendent goodness of His life, 
Jesus of Nazareth is the world’s unique 
spiritual specialist. Until we have something 
of our own on which to build our faith, I 
think we can trust His conclusions, Bob, more 
eértainly than we can any other’s!’’ 

‘**T think so, too,’’ agreed Bob. 
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ROOMING WITH FRANCES. 


se O think of rooming with Fran- 
T ces Grant! The whole class 
is simply wild with envy of 

you, Joan Dilloway.” 

“As for that, I can scarcely realize 
it myself,” Joan answered, ear- 
nestly. “I don’t see how she came 
to choose me.” 

Freda laughed. That was so like Joan—she 
never could understand; that was why she was so 
dear. 

“Tt was queer,’’ she replied, ‘“‘yet I’d have chosen 
to room with you, too—if I couldn’t room with 
Frances. But she — It will be like living in a 
fairy tale, Joan, she is always doing such lovely, 
luxurious things!” 

“If you had lived all your life in a blessed, 
shabby, out-at-elbows old house, where things are 
always wearing out faster than they can possibly 
be replaced, you’d know what a fairy tale it is,” 
Joan returned. 

In the weeks that followed—those wonderful 
first weeks—Joan marveled more and more at her 
great fortune. It was not only the flowers, and 
the beautiful room, and the charming furnishings 
—it was Frances herself, gay, pretty, affectionate 
Frances. She was so generous, too. She insisted 
again and again on supplementing Joan’s plain 
wardrobe with pretty trifles from her abundance 
—more than trifles they would have been if Joan 
had allowed it. So when Frances, hurrying to go 
skating one afternoon, borrowed Joan’s sweater 
because she could not find her own, Joan was 
delighted. ‘“‘Take my tam, too,” she begged; ‘‘it 
will match better than yours.” 

Frances pinned the “tam” on her fluffy hair, 
dropped a kiss on Joan’s cheek, and darted out. 
She returned at five, flushed with the afternoon’s 
joy. 

“It was so glorious on the lake!” she cried. ‘I 
didn’t want ever tocome back. By the way, Joan, 
I’m afraid I tore a hole in your sweater—caught 
itona branch. I’m awfully sorry.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” Joan answered. “It 
doesn’t matter.” In her heart she was almost 








glad. She felt as if she really had given Frances 
something, at last. 

But as the winter passed, Joan became troubled. 
Frances, quick to lend, was no less quick to 
borrow—handkerchiefs, overshoes, ties, gloves— 
whatever she “couldn’t find” in her own disorderly 
stores. And nearly always an accident resulted— 
handkerchiefs were lost, overshoes worn through, 
gloves torn; always Frances was full of regret 
and promises, but—she never did anything. She 
hever thought of the cost to Joan; she did not 
stop to think. 

One day she found Joan red-eyed, mending 
some gloves for a concert. She glanced at the 
gloves carelessly; she had already forgotten who 
tore them. 

“But why don’t you get new ones?” she asked. 

“My pocketbook will make eloquent answer,” 
Joan replied, trying to speak lightly. 

Frances rubbed her cheek against Joan’s. ‘If 
you only weren’t such a proud old dear!” she said, 
lightly. ‘ 
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PROPHECIES ABOUT THE WAR. 


r [ee present war in Europe is so unprece- 
dented in its dimensions, so bloody, so ter- 
rific, and involves issues so enormous, that 

it not only excites the imagination of beholders, 

but makes the mind hospitable to all forecasts 
and prophecies that tell how it is coming out. 

There are prophecies old and new that bear on 

it. One of some reputation is the prediction of 

Fiensberg. When Crown Prince William, after- 

ward the first German Emperor, was in Baden, in 

1849, putting down revolution against his brother’s 

government, he saw, the story goes, the wise 

woman of Fiensberg, and asked her what was in 

store for him. She wrote down the year 1849. 

Under the nine she wrote the figures 1, 8, 4, and 9 

in a perpendicular column. Added up, the five 

figures gave 1871. In that year, she said, he would 
be crowned emperor. Proceeding in the same 

way with 1871 (adding 1, 8, 7, and 1), she got 1888. 

In that year, she said, he would die. Dealing as 

before with 1888, she got 1913, and that year she 

gave him as the date of the disruption of his 
empire. This forecast has had favor and wide 
circulation in France. 


Then there is the Latin prophecy, dated in 1600, 
said to have been made by an unknown prophet, 
and transcribed by the ““Monk Johannes.” The 
Paris Figaro lately printed it in installments, and it 
came across the seas by cable. It says that “‘Anti- 
christ will manifest himself about the year 2000,” 
and goes on about the enormous war between the 
Black Eagle (Germany) and the Cock (France), 
in which the Leopard Fagand) and the White 
Eagle =) help the Cock, and the other Eagle 
(Austria) helps the Black Eagle. ‘Antichrist is 
to be beaten in a last battle, fought where he forges 
arms, and his empire will be divided into twenty- 
two states, none having any fort, army or vessel.”’ 

“Tolstoy’s Vision,” which seems to have first 
been printed about four years ago, has been widely 
reprinted since August ist. It forecasts a vast 
war in Europe, growing out of commercialism, 
starting about 1912; it pictures ‘‘All Europe in 
flames and bleeding,” and tells of “the lamenta- 
tions of huge battle fields.” About the year 1915 
“a strange figure from the north” appears, and 
takes charge for ten gs There ensues a new 
political era for the Old World, in which the king- 
doms are replaced by a federation of the United 
States of Nations. 

Madame Thebes, a French astrologer, has been 
much quoted. She seems to be a foreteller of 
considerable reputation, but she fixed the date of 
the Kaiser’s death as September 29, 1914, and, so 
far as reported, got it wrong. She has since 
explained that she has found an error in her com- 
putations, and fixed November 7th as the date on 
which William II would abdicate his throne. 

Many persons who do not aspire to be credited 
with powers of vaticination have predicted the 
war because they saw it coming, and some of them 
have hit very accurately on its starting _— in 
the Balkans. A — of special ie essional 
competence was General Nogi, who is quoted as 
Fe at the time of the siege of Port Arthur that 
he believed a great war was coming in Europe, to 
be fooas out — in the plains of Belgium, in 
which France would beat Germany on land, and 
England would crush Germany on the sea. From 
this war, the last in ae for ong, and perhaps 
forever, General Nogi believed the German states 
would emerge so exhausted and terrified as to 
make no objection to proceedings to prevent any 
like catastrophe in future. 

All these prophecies bear against the Germans. 
No doubt there are German prophecies that point 
the other way. It is the immensity and uncer- 
tainty of what is now going on, and because no 
one can foresee what results will finally come of 
it, that makes so many minds recur just now to the 
suggestions of these fantastic writings. 
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THE SHOT IN THE NIGHT. 


N France, a criminal who is classed as incor- 

rigible is sent either to the Islands of Safety, 

off the Guiana coast,—one of which is Devil’s 
Island, where Captain Dreyfus languished,—or to 
St. Laurent or St. Jean, a little higher up the river 
Maroni. The life of the prisoners, who are made to 
work in the mines and jungles, and who are ill- 
treated by the officers in charge, is said to be so 
terrible as to drive them in desperation to attempt 
escape. But, thanks to the carelessness of the 
authorities, escape is not very difficult. The fugi- 
tives, men of the worst type, rendered reckless by 
circumstances, are a constant menace to travelers 
in that country. An adventure that illustrates 
that danger is described by J. G. Jacobson in the 
Wide World Magazine: 

In the middle of the night I was awakened by a 
shot, and heard the singing of a bullet unpleas- 
antly close to my ear. In a second I was out of 
my hammock. Piet was climbing to the top of the 
hut, praying aloud all the time. Looking toward 
the hammock I had been sleeping in, I saw a 
bullet hole on each side of the netting. The 
— who had shot at me had evidently aimed at 

he spot where he thought my head would be, and 
had missed me by a very small margin. 
that my pistols, which I had carelessly left lying 
on a box, had vanished. I was convinced that 
some one had sneaked up, taken the pistols, and 
fired at me with my own weapons. reasoned 


I noticed 





that the would-be murderer would return to shoot 
the boy, and knew it was best to get out of the | 
light of the lantern, se I hid behind a tree close to | 
the camp. Piet was still up in a tree, praying | 
at the top of his voice. I told him to keep quie | 


and not stir. | to 


I was not mistaken in my calculations. After | 
waiting patiently for what seemed hours, I heard | 
a faint sound as of some one slowly making his 
way through the bush. In a few moments I could 
see a human being creeping on hands and feet in 
my direction with my pistol in his hand. I waited 
until he was close to me, and then jumped from 


behind the tree, and, with my gun leveled at his 
head, called to him to hold up his hands. 

Seldom have I seen a man more frightened. 
He dropped the pistol and fell over on his back ; 
then straightened up, throwing kiss-hands at me 
and begging pardon in French. I told him in the 
same language to come forward, and noticed that 
he was a ap convict, a mean-looking, black- 
bearded Arab. I made him march to the camp in 
front of me, and called to Piet to come down and 
tie his hands behind his back. Piet descended 
with a broad grin on his face, and with much 
bragging made the captive helpless. 

“We did that finely, sir,” he remarked, when the 
work was done. I had’ to smile, thinking how 
much help he had Le toward capturing the 
man. The convict admitted he had crept UP. and, 
noticing the pistols on the box, had quietly a 
proached and fired at the place where he ——_ 

e 
ro- 





my head was, and then ran away. Thinkin 

had killed me, he returned to shoot the boy 

vided with arms and ammunition, he had intended 

° — his way through the jungle to British 
suiana. 


GOD-GRAN T7/YOU-MAY-TAIL 
By Mary C.Davies 2% 


OD grant that you may fail 
Again and yet again! 
That you may know 
All bitterness that e’er can come 
to men. 
For only so 
May you at length prevail. 


God give you bitterness, 
And mete you out despair. 
God grant that you may know the 
fear of things. 
For only from the thorny fields, 
and bare, 
Of failure, springs 
The lone trail of success. 


* & 
GRANDFATHER HAWES AND 
THE PIG. 


6 HEN I was a boy,” said Grandfather 

W Hawes, “I lived up in the northern 

Michigan woods. Father was a mill 

owner and farmer. We boys went to district 

school winters, and worked summers in the clear- 

ing, ploughing, grubbing, and planting till we were 
as tired as the men who worked in the mill. 


“We had cattle, hogs, and horses to look after. 
Among the pigs was one clever fellow we named 
Charlie. I had him so tame that he would follow 
me round like a dog. 

“Sometimes Charlie used to oe us a my 
deal. Our road fence was of logs, rolled together, 
and it formed a sufficient barrier to most animals. 
It did not bar out Charlie, however. I found him 
one morning in the potato field, which he had 
scourged without regard to our feelings. 1 seized 
a small stick and began to beat the intruder un- 
mercifully. He ran squealing up and down, but 
did not try to go through. ith the help of my 
sister Letty, I drove him through the gate into 
the road, and then I went clear round the field 
see po | for the break through which the rascal 
had got into the field. 1 found none, and decided 
that some one had carelessly left the gate open. 

“When I went out to the field next morning, I 
was astonished to find Charlie there before me, 
busily engaged on the core. The moment 

iggy saw me, he uttered a knowing squeal and 

e to run. I chased him round the field as 
before, and at last drove him out through the gate. 

“Two days later I found Charlie for the thi 
time among the potatoes. My father was a good 
deal put out about it. ‘If this fellow cannot be 
kept out of that field,’ he declared, ‘we’ll have to 
send him to the pork barrel.’ That threat fright- 
ened me, for I was very fond of Charlie, and I 
determined to find out how he got into the field. 

“I watched every movement of the pig, but it 
was a many hours before my vigil was 
rewarded. I was watching him nip the short 
ey while he wormed his way leisurely along 

e road fence. Presently he halted just in the 
shadow of a small clump of hazel brush. Lifting 
his snout, he seemed to listen intently. Then he 
disappeared in the hazel brush, and did not come 
out again. 

“IT made my way at once to the fence, climbed 
up and looked over. There was Charlie inside 
the :field, busily nosing out potatoes! Droppin 
back to the ground, | investigated that clump o: 
hazel bi and made a discovery. Safely con- 
cealed by the brush was the open mouth of a 
hollow log! It did not take me long to bounce 
over to the other side of the fence, where I found 
the other end of the log opening into the field. 
The mystery was solved.” 

“Of course, grandpa, you blocked him out,” said 
one of Grandfather Hawes’s listeners. 

“Yes, that was easy enough,” said grandfather, 
with a smile. “Bob and I got out the cant hooks 
from the barn, and turned that crooked log over 
in such a way that both ends opened into the road. 
We managed this without much disturbance to 
the nee, and then we lay about to watch the 
result. 

“The very next day when Charlie ventured 
once more on a predatory incursion, Bob and I 
saw him stop, hold up his snout and listen, then 
plunge from sight into the hollow log. In a few 
moments he came out at the other end, sniffing and 
looking about ina daze. He could not understand 
png by was out on the edge of the road instead of 
in the potato field. He went back to the hazel 
brush again, entered the lo again, and presently 
appeared again in the road. is amazement at 
finding himself on the same side of the fence as 
before was comical. 

“A third time the pig mate the poummer through 
the log while Brother Bob and I watched. When 
he came out this time, he thought the matter over 
for some minutes, lifted and swung his snout 
about in the air in a disgusted manner, uttered a 
loud squeal, and ran down the road. Our potato 
crop came to maturity without being further 
molested.” 

*® © 


THE DUKE AND THE COOK. 


HE reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, who 
acceded but recently *o the throne, is the 
husband of Princess Charlotte, sister of 
Emperor William. Both are extremely popular 
in their little duchy, the historic importance of 
which is quite out of proportion to its area of a 
hundred miles by ten. The duchess is blessed 
with wit, and the duke, among other good qual- 
ities, with humor: which he certainly exemplifies 


in the relish with which he'is fond of relating the | 


most unroyal experience of his career. 


At Ems, where he had accepted an invitation to 
dine with a local dignitary, he once chanced 
reach the corner near which his host’s man- 
sion stood, somewhat ahead of time. Dismissin 
his carriage, he paced up and down the bloc 
in the dusk, enveloped in his military cloak, that 
the other guests might have time to arrive, since 
etiquette demanded that all should be present 
when he should appear. In the dim light his 
features were unrecognizable; he was merely a 


tall, soldierly figure. As he passed the house in 
his stroll, a side door was suddenly thrown open, 
and ain enormously fat woman, in the cap and apron 
of a cook, bounced out, flung her arms round his 
neck, bestowed a loud, smacking kiss upon his 
countenance, and thrust into his hands as she 
released herself—he had been stunned into entire 
passivity—a large, greasy parcel, smelling of ham 
and cheese. 

“There, my dear,” she exclaimed, as she did so, 
“we have fet a royal prince —s to dinner 
to-night! am driven off my feet! can’t give 
you any more. Come to-morrow night.” 

She bounced in again as — y_as she haa 
bounced out, and the duke, realizing her mistake 
and vastly enjoying it, continued his stroll, alert 
for some — anation of the incident. It soon 
came. A soldier appeared on the other side of the 
way—a melancholy and self-effacing soldier, who 
eyed the windows of the house of feasting with 
anxious expectancy. The duke crossed over, and 
addressing him as one soldier to another, asked if 
his sweetheart lived there. Receiving an affirm- 
ative reply. he handed over the parcel of food, 
and told him he was expected on the morrow. 

“She gave me something else for ou. though,” 
the duke added, smiling, “which I do not exactly 
know how to give you.’ 

Alas! the unromantic lover was not interested 
= to inquire what it was—although probably he 

ew 


“Keep it! Keep it!” he called back, cheerfully, 
as he departed with his ham and cheese. “I have 
got all I want for to-day.” 

So the duke kept it to himself; but the story he 
did not. He told it for the first time shortly after- 
ward to his fellow guests at the dinner table, amid 
shouts of laughter. 





*® 


SAVING THE MASTERPIECES. 


FEW weeks ago The Companion told of the 
A eare that the Parisians had taken to hide 
| the Venus of Milo, in order that the famous 
statue might come to no harm during the siege 
that then seemed possible. They have no doubt 
taken the same precautions with the Winged Vic- 
tory of Samothrace, and with the scores of price- 
less paintings in the Louvre and Luxemburg 
galleries. 


We have also been told that the beautiful tapes- 
tries in the cathedral at Reims were removed and 
concealed before the bombardment of the city 
and the burning of the cathedral; so they, too, are 
probably reserved for 
posterity to admire. 

In Antwerp, the 
citizens were no less 
careful of their art 
treasures. There are 
three wonderful pic- 
tures by Rubens in 
the great cathedral: 
“The Elevation of the 
Cross,” the “Descent 
from the Cross,” and 
the “Assumption of the 
Virgin.” e first two 
were certainly removed 
to a place of safety 
before the siege of the 
city began. e illus- 
tration shows the men 
—— one of them 
away from the cathe- 
dral portal. It is not 

uite clear whether 
the third, which is the 
altarpiece, was also 
taken away from the cathedral, and safely hidden. 
It would be more difficult to detach and remove 
it, but all lovers of beautiful devotional art will 
hope that it, too, has eseaped the pitiful wreck 
that has overtaken so many of the art treasures of 
unlucky little Belgium. 


* © 


WHEN BREVITY WON. 
A TRAVELING salesman tells the following 





story in the Sunday Magazine: After a dis- 

couraging fortnight, I reached a large mill 
town in my territory early one Monday afternoon. 
I made a few calls on some of the shopkeepers, 
and learned that Peter Campbell, owner of one of 
the most unpretentious stores in town, sold more 
soap than all the others put together. 


“He supplies about all the mills in the place 
with soap,” I was told; ‘‘but he’s a quaint old 
codger, a Scotsman, who’d as soon waste a dollar 
as a word. His only objection to the Imperial’s 
man, with whom he does all his soap business, is 
that he talks too much.” 

I found Campbell a man seventy odd years old. 
He was doing a nice little business with the sole aid 
of a chap of sixteen, who acted as driver, errand 
boy, and assistant salesman. I waited until 
Campbell had finished tying up a bundle for a 
customer, then slowly approached him. He took 
me in at a glance, from the top of my derby to the 
tip of my shoe, and the following conversation 
ee: a 

on oa —Buy 

/ if—No; sell. 

“What?” 

“Soap,” handing him my card. 
*‘Satisfied—Imperial.” 

“Beat ’em, deliveries prompt, terms right.” 
55: _ ‘ll do.” 

“Sh ip trial order, guarantee satisfaction, money 
back.’ 

“See your stuff.” 

At his last words, I opened my grip and showed 
him my attractive line without a word. He care- 
fully handled every sample in the case, smelled of 
it, ran it over his face, almost bit it, observed the 
price with an occasional shrug of his shoulders 
and a grunt. Then he abruptly left me and went 
into his office, a mere hole in the wall, with a desk 
and chair in it. I nervously packed up my case 
ws if by chance he would give me a good 
r) 





rder. 
After a wait of ten minutes, he returned with a 
paper in his hand. Giving my back a resounding 
whack, he handed me the paper, and said: 

“Order—rush—come again.”’ 

With a hasty handshake I was off, and when, at 
the corner of the street, out of si ht, I finally 
opened my order, I was staggered. It was a 
whopper, my first big one, and the beginning of 
my success as a soap salesman. 


* € 


THE FIRST SYMPTOM. 


T= church of a small town in the malaria 
country had a hot-air plant installed as a 
provision for cold weather, says a contem- 
porary. On the Sunday when the new appliance 
was first used, a widow and her yellow-skinned, 
ague-stricken son came from their home, several 
miles away, to attend the service. As luck would 
have it, the usher escorted the pair to a pew that 
was directly over a register. Presently, as the 
janitor fed the furnace in the basement below, 
the boy began to wriggle and twist. 
a os he whispered, “‘I got to go! I ain’t feelin’ 
“What’s the matter?” inquired his mother. 
“Air you fixin’ to have another spell?” 
**Yessum; must be,” said the sufferer. “I kin 
feel the fever comin’ up my laigs.” 
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IN KITTYKIN LAND. 
BY NELLY L. UMBSTAETTER. 


SY Nap Cottage—as the Kittykins 

call it—stands on Big Blue Hill, near 

Great Misty Woods, where the shadows 
and the Shy Things live. 

Seven little steps lead to each door, and each 
little kitten-cat has his own turning, winding 
stair that leads to his napping place. The 
cubby-holes are lined with soft silk cushions, 
that are stuffed with catnip. All the windows 
are open to the sunshine, and when the chilly 
breezes blow up through Great Misty Woods, 
each little hearthstone is warmed by a purring 
little fire. 

When Jack Frost comes to Kittykin Land, 
and the snow lies white on Big Blue Hill, the 
Kittykins bring out their newly painted sleds, 
and race each other to the Coasting Road. 

One of the ‘‘remembering lessons’’ in Kitty- 
kin Land is to help those in trouble, and surely 
no Kittykin ever seemed born to help anyone 
out of trouble so kindly and quickly as Little 
Grayaid. 

Old Feather Owl taught her the Three Wisest 
Ways when she was very young. There are 
many helpful rules that have been known in 
the Owl family for ages; but the Owls never 
seemed wise enough to use them. 

Grayaid has taken the whole course of What- 
to-do Lessons, and the How-to-do-it Course as 
well. She knows just when fresh carrots and 
cabbages are good for little rabbits. 

The day that Brown Rabbit hurt his paw, 
in trying to climb a tall tree, he would have 
had a very sorry time but for little Grayaid. 
She soothed his hurt little feelings, and helped 
him walk to his home on Three Pine Hill. 

Grayaid tied him up most comfortingly in 





COASTING ON 


bandages, and made him a refreshing vegetable 
salad, which put him to sleep. 

Another blessing in Kittykin Land is Help- 
ing Witch, who lives near Opal Pool. The 
Kittykins are never afraid of her wrinkled face 
or of her sharp voice; they love to listen to 
wonderful witch tales. 


THE SEEING EYES. 
BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


LEANOR had always hoped that some 
day a fairy would grant hera wish. She 
| had a wish all ready and waiting. The 
wish that she had saved for the coming of the 
fairy was this—that she might have the Seeing 
Eyes. Eleanor was not blind. If you have 
thought fairy thoughts, you will know that 
the Seeing Eyes are eyes that see behind, and 
beneath, and into everything. Anyone can 
see an apple; but the Seeing Eyes look straight 
through to the heart, and back to the pink and 
white blossoms, and forward to the orchard 
that might grow from the seeds. 

The fairy never appeared, but Eleanor’s wish 
came true without any fairy, and she came to 
have the Seeing Eyes. The first time that she 
was able to use them was at a child’s birthday 
party. 

Eleanor was eight years old, and ordinary 
eyes would have said that every one of 
the children there was eight years old; but 
strangely enough, Eleanor saw that the largest 
boy of all was only six, and that he wished he 
had not come. No one could have discovered 
it without the Seeing Eyes, for that big-young 
boy ran about, and laughed loudly, and said 
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LITTLE GRAYAID 


|many silly things. The other children made | 
fun of him, and they supposed that he liked it, 
| because he laughed. Only Eleanor saw that 
| he was ready to cry, and that he was moving | 
| nearer and nearer to the door. | 
| Eleanor of the Seeing Eyes began to tie 
| about, too, and to make all the children laugh, 
until they forgot the boy; when the Seeing 
Eyes saw that his tears would not fall, and | 
that he had stopped looking toward the door, | 
Eleanor chose a game that she knew he liked. | 
The other time that Eleanor proved that she 
had Seeing Eyes was when she rang the door- 
bell of the Castle. The Castle wasa dark, stone | 
house, in which livedanoldman. To common 
eyes he looked cross. Because he looked so 
cross, and the Castle so dark, the children of | 
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A SIMPLE OUTFIT FOR A SMALL DOLL. 
BY CLARA E. ATWOOD. 


The patterns are intended to fit a doll twelve inches long. 
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the town ran past; and if one saw a face at 
the window, he would cry out to the others, 
‘*There he is!’’ and they would all run even 
faster. 

Eleanor dared to ring the doorbell! A bolt 
was pulled back, the big door creaked open, 
and there stood the cross old man! 

‘*Please help my dog,’’ she said. 
a splinter in his foot.’’ 

The little black-and-tan dog held up one 
foot, and moaned with pain. 

The old man bent forward eagerly, and all 
the children shut their ordinary eyes, for fear 
they should see him hurt the little dog. But 
they opened them again when they heard the 
man say, ‘‘Come, let me see it!’’ His voice 
was wonderfully gentle, and the dog held out 
his sore paw, and kept perfectly still, while 
the man drew out the splinter. 

Then the old man smiled at Eleanor, and 
said, ‘‘Come and see me some day. I should 
like to talk with a girl who loves animals.’’ 

With ordinary eyes a child would never have 
done these two things that Eleanor did; but 
Eleanor believes that the child who wishes 
with all his heart for the Seeing Eyes will find 
that the wish comes true. 


THE LOST SHEEP. 
A PLAY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
BY RALPH H. BOWLES. 


The characters, Bo-Peep and Boy Blue, are 
dressed in ‘‘Mother Goose’’ costumes. 


‘*He has 





Bo-Peep (comes in crying). —O dear! O dear! 
What shall I do? 

Boy Blue.—Why, what is the matter, Bo- 
Peep? Why are you crying? 

Bo-Peep (still crying).—O dear! 
I have lost my sheep. 

Boy Blue.—Oh! You have lost your sheep, 
have you? That is too bad. Do you know 
which way they went? 

Bo-Peep.—No, I don’t. They have gone 
away, and I can’t tell where to find them. 

Boy Blue. —Oh, well, don’t cry. They can’t 
be far away. Let them alone, and they will 
come home—wagging their tails behind them. 

Bo-Peep.—Do you really think so? 

Boy Blue.—Yes, I am sure of it. You sit 
down here by this haystack, and you shall see 
them all come back again. 


O dear! 


Bo-Peep.—Very well, I will try it. (She 
sits down by haystack.) I do hope they will 
come back soon. Oh, I am so sleepy! (She 


falls asleep. ) 

Boy Blue.—Why, Bo-Peep is fast asleep! I 
wonder where her sheep are? (Blows a horn.) 

Bo-Peep (waking up).—Oh, oh! Have my 
sheep come home? (Looks about her. ) 

Boy Blue.—Not yet. I blew my horn be- 
cause I thought they might hear it and come 
back. - 

Bo-Peep.—O dear! O dear! I dreamed 
that my sheep had all come back, and now I 
find that it’s all a joke! They aren’t here at 
all. I must go and find them. (Rises, and 
takes up her crook. ) 

Boy Blue.—I will go with you, Bo-Peep. 
(Boy Blue blows horn two or three times.) 
Oh, look, Bo-Peep! Here come your sheep, 
wagging their tails behind them! 

Bo-Peep (clapping her hands).—Yes, yes! 
There they are! How glad I am to see them! 


Little sheep, come to me, 

I’m as glad as I can be. 

Come and stay with me to-day, 
Never go so far away. 
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Questions about the contents of this } 
department will be gladly answered 


CAMPING 7 WINTER 





fall, avoids it in the winter, | 


less waste. 
learned the attraction of the 
winter wilderness, because 
he has never experienced 
the joy of the winter camp. 

The camper who derives the most pleasure and 
recreation from camping is he who knows best 
how to take care of himself in the open under all 
conditions of weather; and in order to do that he 
must have a well-selected outfit. The simple but 
sufficient equipment here described is intended 
for a region of snow. South of the snow line, or 
in a region where ten or twenty degrees of frost is 
the lowest temperature attained, nothing more is 
necessary than an ordinary summer equipment, 
with such additional clothing and bedding as 
common sense may suggest. The equipment is 
also calculated for an expedition that is to be gone 
two weeks, and during that period is to be cut off 
from sources of supply. 

PERSONAL CLOTHING. What each man should 
have for complete comfort: There should be three 
suits of underwear, all wool and of medium weight. 
The medium weight is better than the 
heavy weight, because in active exercise,» 
even in the coldest weather, heavy-weight 
underwear induces too abundant per- 
spiration, and that means discomfort. 

The stockings should be heavy, and of 
soft wool. Each camper should take six 
pairs, and one pair of knee-high heavy 
German socks. 

One pair of trousers will be enough, 
but they should be of closely woven, 
strong material, such as heavy moleskin 
or Mackinaw. 

The overshirt should be of good quality 
flannel. More than one is not necessary. 

Instead of a sweater, Many campers 
use a heavy shirt made of raw wool, 
knit in one piece, seamless, and steam 
shrunk. This is light, soft, warm, and 
virtually wind proof, and has the further 
advantage of costing not more than $2.50, 
whereas a good sweater costs from $6.00 









| always be had. 
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small pair of scissors, some coarse needles, coarse 
linen thread, and a few safety pins. 

A three-quarter axe, with a twenty-eight inch 
tie is the most useful. A full size axe is not 


who loves the forest | tional weight, and a smaller one is little better 


ae average camper | | of enough greater efficiency to pay for its addi- 
in the summer and the | than a toy in chopping firewood. 


The snowshoes will depend upon the country. 


and pictures it as a cheer- | For general use, broad ones are best, such as the 
He has never bear’s paw or the beaver’s tail, but they cannot 


Get those webbed with caribou 
hide, if possible. 
gets wet. 
Companion for September 12, 1912, gives 
valuable information about the different 
shoes. 

A toboggan that is not too wide will 
offer by all odds the best means for trans- 
porting the outfit wherever snowshoes 
arenecessary. Be sure tohave sufficient 
rope for hauling it. 

In general equipment, or equipment 
for the common use of the party, the tent 
is of first importance. The A tent without 
walls is perhaps the most satisfactory ; 
a 7x9 foot tent of that style is large 
enough for three persons. It should 
have a sod cloth attached—that js, a strip 
of cloth a foot or a foot and a half wide, 
to lie flat upon the ground on the inside 
when the tent is pitched. It should also 





be provided with a stovepipe hole and an 





Ordinary rawhide sags when it | 
“The American Snowshoe,” in The | 





You may also wish to include a little pepper, 
nutmeg, aud cinnamon. 














| diameter and three feet long, and lay them side 
If you take frozen fresh | by side, and far enough apart for the rear of the 


meat, you can somewhat reduce the quantities of | stove to rest on the middle of one and the front 


other articles. 
for two men for two weeks. If you cannot get 
on comfortably without milk, take powdered 
milk. It is preferable to canned condensed milk, 
because it is lighter. Two pounds will be an 
abundant supply. 

TAKE A MEDICINE KIT. A medicine kit is 
essential. It should contain a remedy for dysen- 
tery, a cathartic, bichloride of mercury, to be used 
as an antiseptic, some antiseptic bandages, and 


MAKING CAMP. 


some adhesive plaster. All medicines 
and drugs should be in tablet form. 

A file for sharpening axes, and a small 
whetstone, will be useful. There should 
be a good supply of matches, and a dozen 
eandles. Carry matches in a tin box like 
a baking-powder box; such a box will 
keep them dry in all ordinary circum- 
stances, and in any circumstances if the 
box is kept in a waterproof canvas bag. 

The equipment here outlined, including 
personal belongings, will weigh about 160 
pounds, exclusive of the clothing worn. 
That, divided between two toboggans, 
will make eighty pounds for each camper 
to haul—an exceedingly light load. 

It is best to pack each article of food in 





THE LEAN-TO AND THE LOG FIRE. ~* 


a strong muslin bag, and several of the 
bags in a larger, waterproofed canvas 
bag. The box of baking powder is less 


to $10.00. It should be large and loose, so that it | asbestos ring to protect the cloth from the hot pipe. | likely to be broken and wasted if sunk into the 
There should be a square of cloth so placed on the | | flour in the centre of the flour bag. 
Better than a coat is the Eskimo adicky. Any | outside that it ean be rolled and tied back when the | 


can be slipped readily over the regular overshirt. 


seamstress who has the ingenuity to cut out and 
make an ordinary work shirt can make an adicky. 
It is shaped like a shirt, except that the bottom is | 
cut straight round, without side slits. The gar- | 


the knees. It has an attached hood that can be 
pulled over the cap, or thrown back, as desired. 
The adicky should be large enough to fit loosely 
over the outer shirt, and the neck opening 
should allow ‘the head to slip through readily. 
No throat opening and no buttons are necessary. 
A draw string round the face of the hood is a 
convenience, and in cold or snowy weather is 
necessary. An adicky made of heavy moleskin 
is warmer than a coat. 

The cap should be warm, with a wide ear flap. 
The mittens should be of some wind-proof, pliable 
material, preferably buckskin, with an inner re- 
movable pair of heavy wool. 
Good, heavy, soft wool blan- 
keting makes excellent 
inner mittens. 

Ordinary leather shoes 
have no place in a winter 
camp. For snowshoeing 
where it is so cold that even 
under the noonday sun the 
snow does not thaw, there 
is nothing equal to the buck- 
skin moccasin worn over 
several pairs of woolen 
stockings. They should be 
at least ankle-high, and 
should be worn with knee 
leggings of moleskin, with a 
draw string above the knee 
and a strap under the hollow 
of the foot. 

But in most regions south 
of Canada, snow becomes 
moist under the midday 
winter sun, and for snow 
shoeing where that is the 


ease, larrigans or oil-tanned moccasins, are better. | the ration. 
They should be worn with long socks over one | example: One and 
or two pairs of woolen stockings, and should be | one-half pounds 
|of desiccated 
A tight moccasin or shoe is certain to induce cold | potatoes equal 


loose enough to allow plenty of play for the foot. 


feet, and that means chilblains. 


The knitted hood, called by dealers a hunting | of fresh potatoes ; 


hood, is a comfortable thing to pull on at night. 


EQUIPMENT OTHER THAN CLOTHING. Each | 
camper must have his individual bed—preferably | are equal to fif- 


a sleeping bag of waterproofed canvas, so made 
that it can be opened and aired. Such a bag, | 


pipe is in place, and unrolled and tied down over 


rope for setting the tent up, and that you have a 


ground cloth of medium weight, waterproofed can- | 
ment should reach halfway between the hips and | vas, to fit the interior of the tent, fora floor. A small 


folding sheet-iron tent stove, with a bottom, and 
sufficient telescoping pipe, is almost a necessity. 
COOKING UTENSILS. Aluminium cooking uten- 
sils are the best. Enamel ware is excellent, and is 
cheaper than aluminium, but heavier. 


There | 


should be one three-quart cooking pail, one two- | 
quart coffeepot, one small pan for a mixing and | 


dish pan, a good-sized frying pan, a big iron stir- 
ring spoon; and for each person an aluminium | 


plate, a pint cup, a dessert spoon, and a knife and | | consume a great deal. 


fork, although the individual sheath knife should | 


make the extra knife unnecessary. You will find | select a level spot between 
it convenient to have also a small washdish. You |two trees that are from 








DRESSED FOR COMFORT. 


may wish to carry a folding | twelve to twenty-five feet 
| apart. Set the rear of the 
although you can dispense tent close to one of the 
with its extra two or three | trees. 
pounds’ weight, and do the | turns round the tree with 
baking inafrying pan. But | one end of the ridge rope 
the frying pan requires more | at a proper height from the 
experience in manipulation | ground,and secure it. Then 


aluminium reflecting baker, | 


than the baker. 


will be governed to some | 
extent by individual taste. 


tables, you can 
considerable reduction in 


For 


| fourteen pounds 


five ounces of des- 
iccated cabbage 


teen pounds of 
green cabbage; 


lined with two rather light-weight woolen blankets | two and one-half ounces of desiccated spinach are 


of good quality, will be quite sufficient in the | 


coldest weather. The blankets should be wide 
enough to allow comfortable movement in the 
bag. That arrangement gives four thicknesses of 


blanket to lie on, and four for covering. On milder | 
nights one, two, or three thicknesses can be used. | 


A “duffel bag” of waterproofed canvas makes an 
excellent pillow, if properly arranged. 


Each member of the party should have a good | baking powder, 1 lb.; wheat flour, 20 Ibs.; rolled 
two-bladed jackknife, and an ordinary, broad- | oats, 1 Ib.; rice, 2 Ibs.; 
pointed knife, with a five-inch blade, carried in a | Ibs.; 
Sharp-pointed hunting knives are toes, 4 Ibs. ; desiccated onions, % Ib.; split peas 


leather sheath. 
useless in cooking. 

Each camper should also have a waterproof 
match box, a compass, ordinary toilet articles, a 


equai to sixteen pounds of green spinach, and so 
on. 

In very cold weather, ordinary bread will freeze, 
but hard-tack will not. You should, therefore, 
have hard-tack to use at times when you cannot 
bake fresh bread. Fresh meat will remain frozen 
| and so will keep sweet for a long time. 

Here is a ration for two men: Hard-tack, 5 Ibs.; 


lard or fat salt pork, 5 | 
bacon, 7 Ibs.; butter, 3lbs.; desiccated pota- | 


’ 


21bs.; beans, 3 lbs.; prunes, 3 Ibs. ; raisins, 1 Ib.; 
unsweetened chocolate, 1 Ib.; sugar, 5 Ibs.; salt, 
| % lb.; coffee, 21bs.; tea, % Ib. Total, 66% Ibs. 


| 


PROVISIONING for a trip | tree, draw it taut, and secure it. 


| 


The rule is three pounds a | the ridge in the centre. 
day for each person, but if | rear of the tent to its full width. 
you carry desiccated vege- | | front corners with the tent stretched taut. 
effect a | done that, place additional stakes round the sides 


| 





COOKING BREAKFAST. 





THE CAMP SITE. Water and wood are essen- 
| tials of a good camp site. In winter it is well to 


| the hole at other times. See that you have plenty of | seek a place that has the 


shelter of timber, or is on 
| the lee of a hill or rocks, 
| and at the same time has 
direct exposure to the sun 
during as many hours of 
the day as possible. It is 
desirable that there should 
be an ample supply of fallen 
timber, or dead, standing 
timber. A little wood will 
go a long way in the tent 
| stove, but the open fire will 


If you have an A tent, 


Take a couple of 














ON THE TRAIL. 


The ration as it stands is ample | of the stove on the other. 


You should cut, split, and pile enough wood 
to last you through the night and until after 
breakfast in the morning, and it is also well to 
prepare an ample supply of dry kindling wood, 
split up fine, together with shavings ready to 
arrange in the stove for quick lighting in the 
morning. Birch bark is better than shavings. 

In providing the fuel, cut a little green wood 
and some good “chunks.” They will last longer 
than dry split wood, and will help to reg- 
ulate the fire. With a little care, you 
can keep a fairly even fire in the stove, 
and an even temperature in the tent. 

If the camp is to be a permanent one, 
you will need a lean-to and a log fire, 
built with the back of the lean-to on the 
side next the prevailing winds. In build- 
ing the lean-to, cut two stakes about 
five feet long for the uprights, and set 
them six or eight feet apart, according to 
the room you require. Across the top, 
spanning the space from one to the other, 
tie a stiff pole strong enough to bear the 
weight of the roof. Cut several stout 
poles of sufficient length to form a long 
slope, and lay them a few inches apart, 
like the rafters of one side of a roof, from 
the ridge to the ground behind, and when 
you leave them in place, thatch them 
thickly with boughs. A stick or two on 
top will make the boughs secure from the wind. 
A good bed of spruce boughs beneath will form 
an excellent and sweet-smelling seat. 

Should the ground be frozen too hard to drive 
stakes, tie three poles together near the top, and 
spread the butts, to take the piace of astake. Two 
tripods of that sort will sustain the ridgepole. 
You can place sloping poles in a semicircle at 
each end, and thatch them with boughs to cut off 
an end draft of wind. 

BUILDING A LOG FIRE. There are many 
ways to build a log fire, but perhaps this is the 
best: Cut two green sticks eight or ten inches 
thick and five feet long, and lay them two or three 
feet apart, parallel to each other, in front of and 
at right angles to the lean-to. Across them, at 
the back, place as thick a backlog of green wood 
as you can get. Between the two sticks and in 
front of the backlog build a good fire, with plenty 
of small, dry wood. Over that, on the cross sticks, 
lay long, thick logs of dry wood. That will make 
a fire that will keep you very comfortable under 
the lean-to. The backlog reflects the heat, and 
the lean-to receives it. Any of the evergreens 
will go up in a flash if 
brought into contact with a 
blaze; therefore, take care 
that no overhanging boughs 
come in contact with the 
fire, and that the boughs 
used for the bed are not 
laid too near the stove. 

A big fire is not a good 
cooking fire, but most of 
the cooking will doubtless 
be done on the tent stove. 

If you have a reflecting 
baker in the outfit, you can 
use it either before the open 
fire, or with the open side 
set up against the side of 
the tent stove. The hunt- 
er’s method of baking with 
a frying pan before the open 
fire is to rake out some hot 
coals, and set the frying 
pan containing the dough 
upon them, leaning toward 
the fire at an angle of 


bring the other end of the rope round the other | | forty -five degrees, and near enough for the heat 


Next, stake | to bake at the top while the hot coals are doing 


down the two rear corners of the tent, with the | their work at the bottom. 


end of the tent at right angles to the ridge, and 
In doing it, stretch the | 
Stake the two 
Having 


and the end, and place a forked sapling under the 


weight without cutting down | ridge rope between the front of the tent and the 


tree, to draw the tent up 
taut and stiff. If necessary, 
place another in the rear. 

If the snow is deep, place 
two logs four or five inches 
thick and as long as the 
tent, on the stake ropes in- 
side the stakes, to hold the 
stakes in place, and bank 
snow round the outside to 
keep out wind and cold. 

If the snow is not over 
a foot or so deep, clear a 
space for the tent, before 
you set it up, by scooping 
away the snow with a snow- 
shoe; but if it is too deep 
for that, set the tent on top 
of the snow. 

Now spread the sod cloth flat, break boughs 
from any coniferous tree, and cover the floor space 
six inches deep with them, except where the stove 
is to stand. The more care you take in adjusting 
the boughs, the more comfortable the bed will be. 
It is a good plan to begin at the rear and “shingle” 





toward the front, with the butts of the boughs | 


toward the ground. 
springy a bed as you could wish for. 


An oven for roasting meat can be improvised 
from two pans, or one pan and the large cooking 
pail. Put the meat in one with a little water to 
keep it from burning, turn the other over it, and 
set both on top of the hot tent stove. The top pan 
should be so placed as to prevent the escape of 
steam, for the steam promotes the process of 
cooking. 

A hundred ways for enjoyment will suggest 
themselves in the winter camp. Scouting the 
snow-clad forests with loaded camera, tracking 
animals and studying their habits, making trips 
on showshoes, tobogganing, telling stories in the 
warm and cozy tent on an evening when the wind 
howls and the snow swirls outside—these things 
have a charm that not even the summer camp can 
offer. 
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INDIAN WRESTLING. 


HE name “Indian wrestling” is often wrongly 
applied to various forms of hand wrestling. 
The game to which the name properly be- 


| longs was a favorite with the Indians many years 
| ago, not only with the boys, but also with the 


braves of many different tribes. 

The only apparatus required is as many sticks as 
there are players. The sticks should be between 
one and two feet long, and large enough round to 
stand on end. Indian clubs or tenpins will serve 
the purpose. Stand them in some regular design, 
such as a square with diagonals, or two or three 
circles, one within the other. The design should 


That makes as soft and| be small enough so that, when the players join 
Over the | hands and form a ring round it, the pins will take 


boughs spread the waterproof canvas tarpaulin, | up about three-fourths of the space. 


| or floorcloth. 


| 


When the pins have been arranged, and the 


If you have cleared the ground of snow, you can | players, grasping hands firmly, have made a ring 


| able-to level the stove up on flat stones if there 
are any available. 


| | set the. stove directly on it, although it is prefer- | round them, the game begins. 


If the snow is too deep for | | and to avoid knocking one over himself. 


The object of each 
player is to make some one else knock over a pin, 
To that 


that, cut two green sticks about six inches in | end each player pulls one or more of the others, 
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whose hands he holds. Assoonasaplayer knocks 
down a pin, he must remove it and withdraw from 
the game. Thus, asthe number of pins grows less, 
the ring grows smaller, until finally there are but 
two pins left and two players, struggling for the 
victory, each one with his right hand grasping his 
opponent’s left. 

The rules are few and simple. Each player 
must let his neighbor get a firm grasp on his hand. 
No one must let go during the game. When 
anyone knocks down a pin, time is called until it 
has been removed, and the right- and the left-hand 
neighbors of the player who knocked it down have 
clasped hands. 

Indian wrestling exercises nearly every muscle 
in the body, and develops quick thinking and 
agility. It is a good boys’ game, either for the 
gymnasium or for outdoors. Any number that 
the available space will admit can play at it. 
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A REAL CLOTHES REEL. 


ROM a discarded umbrella you can make a 

miniature clothes reel of the kind that city 

people and suburbanites use where space is 
limited. It is a toy that at Christmas or any other 
time will delight your small sister who likes to 
play with dolls. 

Strip the umbrella of its covering, so that only 
the skeleton remains. Cut off the steel rod at a 
point eighteen or twenty 
inches from the pointed 
tip. The part that slides 
up or down when the 
umbrella is opened or 
closed is connected to 
the long ribs by short 
rods. Cut off the ribs 
just outside the point 
where the short rods 
join them. 

Now turn what is left 
of the umbrella wrong 
side out, just as the wind 
sometimes turns an 
umbrella. Find a spool 
with a hole large enough 
to hold the umbrella rod, and nail it to a little 
square board, as shown in the illustration. 

Before setting the clothes reel in the hole, put a 
small steel ball in the bottom, to make it ‘‘ball bear- 
ing.” You can get one at any bicycle repair shop. 
It will make the reel turn easily and smoothly. 

Three rows of string, put round the reel as shown 
in the picture, complete the toy. 
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WAYS OF FINISHING WOOD. 


HE true devotee of the manual arts will buy 
f 3 nothing that his own hand or brain can 

supply, but there are many persons who 
never try to mix their own materials for finishing 
wood. 

Close-grained woods, like maple, white mahog- 
any, Cireassian walnut or cherry, can be finished 
more easily than the open-grained woods, like 
oak, ash, and chestnut. Unless it is desired to 
stain the wood, the close-grained varieties require 
only a coat of shellac to prepare them for polish- 
ing, but the open-grained woods must first be 
“filled.” 

Oil stains can be made by mixing dry colors with 
turpentine, and using half a teacupful of boiled 
linseed oil and the same quantity of Japan drier 
to a quart of stain. The dry colors most com- 
monly used are Venetian red, rose pink, carmine, 
raw sienna and burnt sienna, burnt umber, yellow 
ochre, chrome green, Prussian blue, and bone 
black. The first seven colors mentioned are used 
for mahogany tones, but the others for the stains 
known as “mission,” “Flemish,” and ‘‘weath- 
ered.”’ 

Water stains are made by mixing the colors with 
water in which a half teaspoonful or less of muci- 
lage or liquid glue has been dissolved. The fact 
that water stains raise the grain of wood, and so 
require alternate applications of the diluted stain 
and rubbing down with sandpaper, is the reason 
why they are not more commonly used, for no 
other stain gives quite the same results. 

Acid stains give, in most cases, better colors 
than oil stains, but it is difficult to lay them so 
that the brush marks do not show; therefore 
the oil stains are better adapted to the use of the 
ordinary worker than are either the acid or the 
water stains. 

After an oil stain has been applied, it should be 
allowed to stand until the surface of it has become 
powdery. The superfluous powder should then 
be removed with a soft cloth by rubbing with the 
grain, with an even pressure, but very lightly at 
the corners; otherwise the wood will show its 
natural color through the stain. 

Woods can be darkened by using ammonia or a 
strong solution of tobacco or coffee. A coat of 
nitrate of silver will turn to a beautiful brown 
when exposed to the sunlight. Cherry can be 
darkened by a coat of nitric acid, and oak by the 
application of potash. A mixture of verdigris and 
indigo in hot vinegar makes a fine green; gallnuts 
and sulphate of iron applied hot give a lustrous 
black; with the addition of an infusion of log- 
wood, a brownish black. It is impossible to give 
explicit directions as to quantity, because propor- 
tions vary according to the tone desired and the 
intensity of the colors used; but a little experi- 
menting will discover the proper proportions. It 
must be remembered that the subsequent polish- 
ing brightens the colors. 

Commercial fillers for open-grained woods are 


made from finely pulverized minerals, but very | 


Satisfactory results can be obtained by mixing 


either whiting or cornstarch with a pint of tur- | 


pentine and a quarter of a pint each of boiled oil 


and Japan drier, until the compound is of the | 
consistency of thick cream. To the filler should 

then be added the dry color necessary to give the | 
drawn. 


desired tone, and the whole should be thinned 
with turpentine until it can be thoroughly stirred, 


and is of a consistency that will allow it to be | 
| vent his opponent from blocking him. 


Spread with a brush. 





The filler should be thoroughly worked into the 
pores of the wood. When the surface has become 
powdery, the residue should be wiped off with 
soft shavings or fine excelsior by rubbing across 
the grain wherever that is possible. Rubbing too 
hard will produce a mottled effect. Special atten- 
tion should be given to the inside corners, which 
should be cleaned with a knife-shaped piece of 
wood wrapped in a soft cloth. The outside 
corners must be touched lightly, or the filling will 
be rubbed off clear to the wood. If the filler 
becomes too hard, give the wood a second coat. 
That will soften the first coat so that it can be 
removed. 

After close-grained woods have been stained, 
and open-grained woods have been filled, each 
should receive a moderately thick coat of shellac, 
upon which the finish or polish can be laid. The 
safe way for the amateur craftsman to get suitable 
shellac is to buy gum shellac and grain alcohol 
and put them together in a glass jar, which should 
be shaken frequently until the shellac and alcohol 
are thoroughly combined. The solution may be 
made quite thick, to be thinned as it is needed. 

The first coat of shellac should be rubbed down 
with number OO sandpaper, or powdered pumice 
dampened with water and applied with a cloth 
pad. 

If a wax finish is desired, cut a piece of beeswax 
the size of a thimble into small shavings, and dis- 
solve them in a half pint of turpentine heated 
slowly in a double boiler. Next, pulverize and 
dissolve about two-thirds as much resin in an 
equal quantity of turpentine, heated in the same 
way, and mix the wax and the resin together. 
Apply the compound with a soft brush. After it 
has hardened so that a moderate pressure of the 
finger will make no impression on it, polish with a 
soft cloth that is free from lint. You may apply 
as many coats as you wish, but you should allow 
at least twelve hours between the applications. 

The finish preferred by many of the best work- 
ers is a shellac finish. It consists of at least three 
coats of shellac, each one rubbed down as previ- 
ously described. The last coat is rubbed with 
sweet oil and carefully cleaned with acloth. That 
makes a beautiful, permanent gloss. 

In polishing any kind of finish, the bare palm of 
the hand is of great assistance in putting on the 
final touches. Water applied to the last coat, 
instead of oil, gives a dead, or “mat,” finish. 
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LONG DIVISION MADE SHORT. 
99 ) 847642 ( 8562 99 ) 847642 ( 8562 
792 556 
— 614 
556 202 
495 4 
614 
594 
202 
198 
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The first method here shown is properly called 
“long division.” The second is much shorter, and 
just as easy. 

In order to practice the second method, it is 
necessary to use the additive method of subtrac- 
tion explained in The Companion of November 9, 
1911. The partial products are not set down, but 
are subtracted immediately; only the remainders 
appear on the paper. 

Thus the first figure of the quotient is evidently 
8. You proceed: 8 xX 9is72;+5is77. Write down 
the 5 and carry the 7 to the next product. Now, 
8 X 9is 72; +7 is 79; +5 makes 8. Write down 
the 5. By comparison you see that you have 
obtained the remainder of 8 x 99 subtracted from 
847, which leaves 55. The next figure, 6, is brought 
down just as in the longer process. 

Proceed: 5, the next figure in the quotient, x 9 
is 45; +1is46. 5x 9is45; +4, the number carried, 
is 49; +6 is 56. Bring down the next figure, 4, 
and you have the second remainder, 614, which 
appeared above. 

The next figure of the quotient is 6. 6 x 9 is 54; 
+0; 6X9 is 54; +5, the number carried, is 59; 
+2is 61. Bring down the last figure of the divi- 
dend, 2. The next figure of the quotient is 2. 
2x9 is 18; +4is 22; 2 x 9is 18; + 2, the number 
carried, is 20. Thus you have the quotient 8562, 
and the remainder 4. 

This shortening of long division is practical, 
whatever the dividend and the divisor may be. 
The point is simply to omit writing down the 
partial products and to subtract directly by 
the additive method. European boys and girls 
are learning this method. 
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ZIGZAG. 


ERE is an interesting game for two persons 
H to play with pencil and paper: 

Mark out a figure similar to the one shown 
in the accompanying diagram. 

The contestant who begins may draw only 

horizontal and vertical 

. lines between two neigh- 

boring dots, and his op- 

ponent may draw only 

diagonal lines. The one 

who first reaches the 

centre, or who prevents 

his opponent from play- 
ing, wins the game. 

The startis made from 
any one of the outside 

a dots; for example, from 

AtoB. Since itis arule 

of the game that a contestant must go on from 

the dot where his opponent leaves off, the second 

player, who may draw only diagonals, has a choice 
of but two moves: B—C or B—D. 

Notice that there are just as many diagonal 
moves as there are horizontal and vertical moves 
combined. Lines may be crossed, but not re- 
As indicated in the figure, they are 
always of limited length. 

A player should be particularly careful to pre- 








If the Grocer 
Sold It This Way 


Suppose your grocer sold Puffed Grains in bowls—as they 


come to your table, floating in milk. 
sugar. Or mixed with fruit. 


And suppose children did the buying. 
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Or with cream and 


Don’t you know that a child —whatever you sent for — 


would bring home this Puffed Wheat or Rice? 


None Can Resist It 


You read here—in cold print—of these Puffed Grain fas- 


cinations. 
seem good enough. 


And we can’t describe them —can’t make them 


Or you see the package at your grocery store, and it looks 


like other wrappings. 
and your folks miss their delights. 





So some of you don’t get Puffed Grains, 


But when one sees these grain bubbles—eight times nor- 


mal size—she can’t resist these airy, flaky morsels. 


When one tastes them —thin, crisp, porous — they reveal 


an enticing flavor, like toasted nuts. 


And when they come to one’s table —in cream or milk — 


one wonders and regrets that the table ever lacked them. 








Puffed Wheat, 10c @at}:t) 
Puffed Rice, 15c (aaa 


Except in Extreme West 15 
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Please find them out. 
the joy of those you serve. 


There is nothing else like them. 
puffed before. 
blasted by steam explosion. 
for easy digestion by Prof. Anderson’s process. 


Get them all. 
the various ways. 
we urged you. Get them today and see. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


See which one you like best. 


Our plea is for your enjoyment and 


Grains were never 
Never before have all the food granules been 
These are the only foods fitted 


Serve in all 
You'll be glad that we make them and glad 


(707) 
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Questions about the contents of this ; ¢ 
department will be gladly answered = 2% 





MAKING GOWNS WITHOUT 
pecans THE GOODS. 


T: make a dress without 
cutting the goods seems 
at first thought almost 
impossible, but it is really 
both simple and easy. There 
are many advantages in 
leaving the material uncut. 

You can experiment as 

much as you like without 

fear of spoiling the goods; 

and after you have worn the 

gown two or three times, if 

you want something differ- 

ent, you can rip it apart, 
and convert the material into an entirely different 
design. Best of all, you can make the dress in 
a few hours. 

First, you will need a dress form, unless you can 
persuade some one to pose for you; and since 
you can buy a form for $3 that will answer the 
purpose, it will pay you, in the end, to doit. The 
waist form includes the hips, so you will not need 
a skirt form, but only the standard over which you 
can slip a petticoat. The amount that you can save 
by making even one gown will pay for the model. 

If you know nothing about finishing seams, 
placket openings, and pleats, it will be a good idea 
to examine carefully some well-made gowns. 

To make the design shown in Fig. 1, you will 
need two breadths of material, each 3% yards 
long, and 27 inches wide. 
In Fig. 3, E F is the bottom 
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side seams, readjust the gathers and sew them 
firmly to the belt. 

Now drape the loose breadth across the back 
of the waist, surplice fashion, and sew it to the 
belt after you have drawn up the gathering thread 
to fit the form and arranged the gathers evenly 
to extend not quite across the full back sections. 
To drape the back of the skirt, measure along one 
selvage edge 18 or 20 inches from the waist, tuck 
the end up under, and fasten it to the belt near the 
middle of the back. Then take the corner at the 
end of the breadth, and bring it up under and 
fasten it at the belt, near the other end. 

The free selvage can either be tacked under 
and along the line of the farthest side pleat to 
knee depth, or draped under. There are many 
other ways in which you can produce pretty effects 
with this back breadth. You can keep it loose 
from the waist down and knot it halfway as a sash 
end, or you can form it into an oblong drapery, 
gathered tight along the end, turned up under, 
and tacked. 

The second model, shown in Fig. 2, is made in 
two parts. Each breadth, 3% yards long and 27 
inches wide, forms one section. For wash dresses 
there can be nothing better, since the two sections 
are so simply constructed that they can be very 
easily laundered. It offers many possibilities 
for varied treatment, and is suitable alike for a 
simple muslin or an elaborate gown for festive 
occasions. 

After you have made the three rows of basting 
in each breadth, as you did in the material for the 
first model, turn a 1-inch 
hem, and lay 4 1-inch 








of the skirt. Fold one 
length double at A B, and 
run a basting thread along 
the fold, as a guide to in- 
dicate the shoulder. This 
shoulder line is approxi- 
mate, and will later be 
pushed back one or two 
inches. Make another { 
fold, C D, across the goods 
17 inches from the shoul- 
der basting, and baste 
along the fold. This is 
the waist line. Make a 
third fold, C D, which will : 
also be the waist line, on H 
the other side of the shoul- | 
der, 17 inches distant, and 
baste it in the same man- 
ner. (See Fig. 3.) 




















— backward -turning pleats 
‘i | along the selvage edge of 
one breadth, for the right 


G section, extending from 
e/ one waist line to the other 





. (CDtoCD, Fig.3). Press 
\ \ the hem and the pleats 
well; then fold the length 
at the shoulder line, A B, 
and join the edges at one 


I]t: side, beginning at the 
_, bottom, and extending the 
eee seam 36 inches. Leave a 


side placket opening. 

j Join the selvage edges 
on the other side by a 
1-inch seam, beginning 8 
inches from the shoulder 
fold, and extending to the 
j , bottom. Run a gathering 











Now hem up one selvage 1 Po es thread round the waist 
edge, beginning at the - ad line of the basting. Pin a 
shoulder line of basting, “Y-* - skirt band on the model, 
and continuing to the end with the joining on the 
of the breadth. This will side, then place the “slip” 
be the middle of the front. FIG. 1 on the form, as shown 


Follow the same plan with 

the other breadth; but when you put in the hem, 
lay both lengths parallel on the table, so there can 
be no such mistake as making both for the same 
side. You will have to extend and graduate the 
hem when you have secured the surplice effect. 

Lap the hemmed edges of both breadths, and 
sew them for a distance of 36inches. (GH, Fig. 4.) 
Baste in a tuck, J K, 1% inches wide across the 
fronts, 28 inches from the bottom, and extending 
14 inches from the middle of the front on either 
side. (See Fig. 4.) Then make a fold, L M, 5 
inches from the bottom of the tuck, entirely across 
both fronts, and fold it over to make the tuck 14% 
inches wide. Sew in these tucks by hand or 
machine. 

Run two lines of shirrings one inch apart, one 
on the shoulder line, and the other toward the 
back, beginning at the hemmed edge, and extend- 
ing 12 inches. Then draw up the shirring to 34% 
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Fig. 3 


inches. The length of the sleeve is regulated by 
these gathers, which also regulate the closing 
at the neck, and determine whether or not a 
guimpe is to be worn. A strip of 144-inch-wide 
tape sewed on the under side of the shirring will 
hold the gathers in place. 

Fold the lengths at the shoulder line as for a 
bag. Beginning at N, 8 inches from the fold, sew 
the two outside edges together to the waist line, 
making the seam 14% inches deep. That will pro- 
vide the hem for the sleeve edge, graduated from 
1% inches in the front to 4% inch in the back, and 
will also afford room for skirt adjustment. With 
heavy double thread, gather the goods along the 
waist line of the basting, across the four breadths 
singly. Also run a parallel thread 1 inch above. 

Pin a belt strip round the waist of the model, 
with the closing in the middle of the front. Now 
put the material on the form, with the shoulder 
shirrings straight along the shoulder. Baste the 
fronts to the belt, taking care to keep the fullness 
toward the hips, to be disposed of later. For 
convenience, you can divide the belt roughly into 
thirds, one part for each side of the centre front, 
and one for the centre back. 

Next turn to the back of the model, and draw 
the right breadth across the back of the waist, 
surplice fashion; fasten the gathers firmly to the 
belt, and arrange the fullness evenly, so that it 
will cover the centre back section. While you 
are arranging this breadth, throw the loose breadth 
up over the shoulder of the model, out of the way. 
Join the fronts of the skirt part to the sides of the 
back breadth by lapping the fronts 114 inches over 
the back breadth. Make a second pleat 114 inches 
deep and 1 inch from the first. While you are 
making this joining at the sides, push the gathers 


in Fig. 5. Draw up the 
gathers at the waist to fit, and arrange them 
evenly over the whole belt, but leave the front 
rather plain. Hem the bottom to the desired 
length, remove the slip from the form, and sew on 
hooks and eyes at the placket opening. 

To make the overdress, fold up the ends of the 
other breadth one-half the distance from the waist 
to the edge. (One-half E F to C Din Fig. 3.) Lay 
41-inch pleats the whole length along the selvage 
edge, and continue to lay pleats all the way across, 
but only from the waist down. ‘ 

Fold the goods at the shoulder line, and lap the 
outside edges in a 1-inch seam, beginning at 
the bottom of the flounce, and extending to within 
8 inches of the fold. 

Pin a narrow belt on the model, with the open- 
ing at the right side. Slip the overdress on the 
left shoulder, and sew it firmly to the belt, with 
the fullness evenly arranged. 

If you wish the flounce to extend entirely round 
the hips, join two straight breadths, fold them to 
the proper depth, pleat them, and sew them to the 
belt. That will give you a full-pleated tunic—a 
little more formal than the half tunic. 

In changing the style of this gown, you can let 
down the pleated flounce, and draw the ends of 
the breadth (unjoined from the waist down) across 
the front and the back of the skirt into a loop 
at the opposite side, sash fashion, and drape the 
ends of this breadth across the front of the skirt; 
or you can form the waist part from one end, and 
drape the breadth in pannier fashion. By experi- 
menting, you will be able not only to copy many 
styles, but also to develop ideas of your own. 

When you finish these gowns, sew tapes on the 
under side of the shoulder, to hold the pleats or 
gathers in place. 

® © 


THE GIRL WITH A GOOD VOICE. 


HERE are several things that the girl who 
likes music, and who expects to have her 
voice trained some day, can do to help make 

matters easier when she comes to the point of 
actual study. One of the first 
things that she must learn after 





toward the front, and after you have made the | upper part of the chest while holding the breath. 


Repeat the exercise eight or ten times. 

The purpose of this and similar exercises is to 
utilize the entire lung capacity, and especially to 
bring into action the lower and larger parts of 
the thorax. Teachers always give definite exer- 
cises for securing abdominal breathing, but girls 
had better not attempt them until they are under 
the care of a capable instructor. 

The possible improvement in quality and flexi- 
bility of the voice itself depends somewhat upon 
the preliminary experience 
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of the player. 
wins the prize. 

In another game, the hostess passes round a 
basket containing short lengths of red tape tied 
in hard knots. Each member of the party takes 
one to disentangle. All begin at a given signal, 
and the person who first holds up a straight 
length wins the prize. 

You can utilize the disentangled strands from 
the first game, as well as odd lengths made spe- 
cially for the purpose, in a laughable scramble 

contest. The players sit round 


The one whose piece is longest 





of the future singer. There 
are two things that, if kept 
constantly in mind, will pre- 
vent any damage to the voice. 

A great many girls ruin their 
voices in girlhood by loud sing- 
ing, but no girl ever injured 
her voice by soft singing; 
therefore, sing softly most of 
the time, and do not let any- 
one persuade you that you 
ought to sing “ heartily " i 











a table, in the centre of which 
is a basket filled with pieces 
of tape. At the signal, all 
s begin to knot the short lengths 
together, to see who can form 
the longest strand in three 
minutes. Only one loose piece 
may be taken from the basket 
at a time, and the knots must 
hold against moderate pulling. 
The person who ties the long- 
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est piece of tape wins the 





order to show that you are en- 
thusiastic. Improvement in 
quality of tone while you are working under a 
teacher comes most often as the result of your 
ability to imitate a good tone that another voice 
produces. Therefore, begin your study by listen- 
ing as often as possible to good solo singing, and 
thus set up mental ideals of beautiful tone toward 
which your voice may progress in time. 

You can jbegin the study of song interpretation 
while you are still at home. Before you attend a 
song recital, get the words of as many of the songs 
as possible, and study them; find out what the 
poem means; practice reciting it aloud; then, 
when you hear the soloist singing the poem, you 
will be able to discover what means she takes to 
interpret the poem through the music. A song— 
in the modern sense—is a poem set to music, and 
it is the aim of both composer and performer to 
intensify the poet’s thought, and bring it home 
vividly to the audience through the music that 
they compose and perform. Hence, by preparing 
beforehand, and then listening carefully to the 
artist who is singing, the prospective student will 
learn something about song interpretation. 

These are the principal things that the young 
student of singing takes up 
—breathing, exercises for 
tone purity and flexibility, 
and interpretation; but 
in addition, she will very 
soon find the need of 
certain other accomplish- 
ments. In the first place, 
she will find it necessary 
to be able to read music 
well enough to sing her 
songs correctly, both as to 
interval and as to rhythm. 
That means practice in 
sight singing—preferably 
by syllable. Music is now 
taught in most public 
schools, but there are 
always many students who, 
because of lack of inter- 
est on their part, or lack 
of persistence on the 
teacher’s part, do not 
learn to read music at 
sight. If you have not 
learned sight reading in 
school, or if you live in a 
place where the school 
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prize. 

For a red-tape race, tie two 
lengths of tape at one end of the room, and carry 
them across to the other end of the room, where 
the players stand. Two players at a time receive 
scissors and the loose end of a tape. When the 
signal is given, each begins to split the tape up the 
eentre. The person who completes the task first 
wins the race. If a contestant cuts off a piece of 
the tape by mistake, the race goes to his opponent. 

With a little ingenuity, even the supper decora- 
tions may include plenty of red tape. 
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ICE HOCKEY FOR GIRLS. 


HERE are many good reasons why ice hockey 

| should be enjoyed by girls as well as by 

boys. Girls who love skating will find that 

the game gives them a poise and sureness on skates 

that no amount of conscious practice can develop. 

To play the game well, mind and body must work 

together in alertness and decisive action; and it 

is deep breathing and vigorous exercise that breed 
steady nerves and good health. 

In the regulation game, seven players form a 
side. There is, however, 
just as much fun in a 
“scrub” game, in which 
any number can play. 
The official “‘puck” is a 
disk of vuleanized rubber 
an inch thick and three 
inches in diameter. The 
points are made by driving 
this puck between the 
opponents’ goal posts, 
which are six feet apart 
and four feet high. An 
official rink is 112 feet 
long and 58 feet wide, and 
the goals must have at 
least 10 feet of clear ice 
behind them. This sets 
the goals 92 feet or less 
apart. In an unofficial 
game, these distances may 
be modified to suit the 
conditions of the ice and 
the players. When alarge 
number play, it is well to 
make the distance greater. 

At the opening of the 
game, three players face 











do not teach music, look Fig. 2 


up a copy of some first 

music reader, ask some one to teach you the solfa 
syllables, get the key tone of the first song or 
exercise from the piano, and go ahead. 

You will find yourself greatly hampered as a 
vocal student if you cannot play the piano at least 
well enough to accompany yourself. To help for- 
ward your future vocal work} study the piano. 

It is also well to read books on the history of 
music, and on the appreciation of music. If you 
have done all these things, you will have prepared 
yourself to become a serious and intelligent 
student. 

® © 


A RED-TAPE SOCIABLE. 


N official business red tape has come to signify 
| formality, but a red-tape sociable is- anything 

but formal, perhaps because so large a part of 
the programme consists in cutting and untying 
the tape. 

You will need several bobbins of the red tape— 
such as is used for binding documents. That is 
about the only thing you will require. The in- 
vitations may appropriately be folded in legal 
form, tied with red tape, and fastened with seal- 
ing wax. As the guests enter, they find two 
lengths of tape extending in the direction of the 
cloak rooms, and two placards 
reading: 





she begins vocal lessons is to 
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LADIES PLEASE FOLLOW 





increase her lung capacity and 
her breath control by forming 
correct habits of breathing. She 
will have facilitated her prepara- 
tion for singing: 

1. By engaging in outdoor 
sports, like tennis, golf, skating, t 
and so forth, and in that way g 





THIS RED TAPE. 
GENTLEMEN PLEASE FOLLOW 
THIS RED TAPE. 

Similar placards in the dress- 
ing rooms request the company 
to follow the tapes back to the 
parlor door, where the hostess 
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Teachers of singing complain 


sternum. To increase flexibility of sternum,—that 
is, of the breast bone,— practice several times 
a day the simple exercise of standing erect, and 
making an upward and outward motion of the 





' 
causing a natural development . 5 or hostesses wait to receive 
of lung capacity and power; BND L E them. 
2. By persistently keeping the Here are some of the games 
chest up and the shoulders erect. FIG. 4 that can be played: 


In the red-tape maze, the tape 


that most girls who come to them for instruction | is wound and tangled round the room, as if for a 
are “flat-chested,” and have no flexibility of | spider-web game. One person at a time takes the 


loose end, and tries to untangle as long a strand 
as possible in three minutes. At the expiration 


of that time, the umpire cuts off the piece, meas- 
ures it, and records the length opposite the name 





three opponents midway 
between the two goals, 
with the puck in the centre. Behind the three 
are the four other members of the team, placed 
tandem, the rearmost being the guard at the goal. 
The rules for play are extremely simple. Players 
may not receive a pass when they are in advance 
of the puck ; that is, between it and the opponents’ 
goal. The puck may be stopped by hand or body, 
but may not be held, and must be moved only 
with the stick. Roughness is forbidden. The 
game as played by boys allows body checking of 
a specified type; but when girls play it, there is 
no need for such defensive tactics, and a special 
rule should prohibit any bodily interference with 
opponents. No player shall throw her stick, or 
trip, or hold with hand or stick, or kick or push 
her opponent. Nor may any player raise‘her stick 
above the shoulder except when she is lifting the 
puck. 

Within the bounds of the rules there is no chance 
for rough or discourteous play. Since a quick 
sweep of the hockey along the ice is the nearest 
approach to a swinging blow, all danger of being 
struck by an opponent’s hockey is minimized, if 
not entirely obviated. It is rare that an injury 
to men players comes from a blow with the official 
hard-rubber puck flying through the air. With 
girl players, it might be well to eliminate even that 
possible danger by using a disk of some softer, 
padded material. The home-made puck should 
have the same shape and size, but it might well 
be of considerably less weight. 

As for costume, the loose, warm garments that 
a girl naturally adopts for skating are those 
most suitable for ice hockey. High boots, and 
warm gauntlet gloves that are rather loose- 
fitting, to give the hands and wrists free play, are 
desirable. 

Girls should be able to get from this ancient 
sport not only keen enjoyment, but expanded 
lungs, quickened circulation, and rosy cheeks. 
More than this, from the mental and physical alert- 
ness that the game requires come naturally the 
poise of body and the free play of supple muscles 
that are the very concomitants of grace and beauty. 





NOTE.—The many se readers who have been interested in 

the two articles on ee in the poy School,’’ pub- 

lished in September October, will be glad to know that 

these are to be supplemented in the December "Page 

by - Cay Sy on “Sunday-School Music.’’—The Editor of 
ris’ 
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f Write for the Free Set of Peter 
| Newell Picture Post Cards. 
Sho “The Adventures of the 
Bigger - - Weather Boys.” Boys 
and girls are mailing them and framing 
them for their rooms. Peter Newell 
is the famous boys’ artist and writer. 


Come On Out— 
The Weather’sFine 


What do you care if it’s cold, 
raw | drizzly? Wear a 
Patrick Mackinaw. It keeps 
out the cold and dampness. 
Your parents know that out- 
door air is good for you in any 
weather if you are properly 
protect 
Put on a “patrick” and 
come on out for fun. Buy 
a “patrick” and you 
come a member of the 
Bigger-Than-Weather 
club. e Certificate 
of Membership and 
e are in the pocket 
of the genuine and 
o! > 
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Stylish and manly—used for “dress up” 
as well as play. 

Plain colors and attractive plaids. You 
can get caps to match. 
Look for the famous Patrick-Duluth label 
that identifies the genuine and original. 


Write for the FREE MACKINAW 
BOOK showing styles and colors of 





Mackinaws, also Macka-Knit Sweaters 
and Socks— Blankets, Auto Robes, 
Hats and Caps. Guaranteed all wool. 


Sold at Best Stores 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 
57 Birch St. Duluth, Minn. 























Purity, Quality, Flavor 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
quality, and its 
flavor is deli- 
cious. 


Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and is 
made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


















This Boy 
Could Not 
Stand or 
Walk Alone 


He had Infantile Paralysis 
for two years. We treated 
him 8 months. Compare 
the two photographs, Then 
read his mother’s letter. 
“TI take pleasure in sending you a photo- 
oe h of Douglas. He is real well and his 
imb is steadily gaining in strength. It 
would amuse you to hear Douglas rec- 
ommend the McLain Sanitarium to all 
the afflicted people he meets. With best 
wishes and sincere gratitude for all you 
did for my son.” 
Mrs. J. E. Lindsey, Llano, ‘Tex. 

For thirty years this private institution 
as been devoted exclusively to the treat- 
ment of crippled and par- 
alyzed conditions such as 
Club Feet, Infantile Paral- 

sis, Spinal Diseases and 

eformities, Hip Disease, 

Knock Knees and Bow 

Legs, especially in children 
and young adults. 
Our book, ‘‘Deformities and 

Paralysis,” also book of 
references, free on request. 


The McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC 
SANITARIUM 
1000 Aubert Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





| he knows what caused the loss. At low tempera- 
| tures, he says, ordinary tin tends to pulverize. 
At fifty-four degrees below zero it pulverizes 

















NATURE G SCIENCE 


ODERN EXPLOSIVES.—Dr. Louis Bell of 

Boston says that the stories about mysterious 
explosives of tremendous power are inaccurate, 
or greatly exaggerated. As a matter of fact, 
military experts do not use the most powerful | 
explosives, for they will not stand the enormous 
shock of being fired from a high-power gun, with- 
out exploding and blowing the gun to pieces. The 
explosive needed is one that can stand the enor- | 
mous shock of being accelerated to a velocity of | 
two thousand feet a second in less than twenty 
feet—the length of the cannon. “The substances 
most used for military work,’’ says Doctor Bell, 
“are those that arise from the nitration of some 
of the benzene compounds, the simplest of which 
is nitrobenzene itself, which has formed a com- | 
ponent in a good many explosives, including some 
excellent sporting powders. Other members of 
this group are obtained by the nitration of car- | 
bolic acid, toluol, naphthalene, and analogous | 
substances. The first mentioned, trinitrophenol, | 
commonly known as picric acid, has long been a | 
favorite, for its use runs back for something like 
twenty years. Melinite, first used by the French, 
and lyddite, familiar in the English service, are 
both essentially picric acid. This substance will 
not stand firing in shell in its usual crystalline 
form; but when melted down into a dense slug, it 
stands the shock, and, by a sufficiently powerful 
primer, can be detonated with extreme violence; 
its power ranks, in fact, with that of the best | 
nitroglycerin explosives. It has often been loaded | 
into the shells by actually pouring the melted | 
substance into the cavity, and letting it solidify. 
Another explosive now popular is trinitrotoluol, 
loaded in a similar fashion. If the reports from 
the front regarding the German shells, jocosely 
named ‘Jack Johnsons’ by Tommy Atkins, are 
to be trusted, this compound is the one probably 
used by the Germans, as it is in several other 
services, since the explosion of trinitrotoluol is 
characterized by dense black smoke.”’ Doctor 
Bell characterizes the widely published story of 
the French shell that on exploding liberates 
vapors that smite every living being in the vicinity 
with instant death as ‘‘a supreme effort of the 
military press bureau of Ananias & Co.”’ 














RECORD RANGE.—According to the Army 

and Navy Journal, the greatest measured dis- 
tance ever covered by a projectile fired from a 
gun, of which any record can be found, is that 
attained by a projectile from a Krupp 9.45-inch 
gun fired at Meppen in the presence of the Kaiser, 
on April 28, 1892. The actual measured flight was 
22,120 yards, or about 1244 miles. The effective 
range of the great German siege guns that demol- 
ished the forts of Liége, Namur, and Antwerp is 
about six miles. The tremendous sixteen -inch | 
guns now making at the Watervliet Arsenal for | 
use at Panama will, it is said, fire a one-ton pro- 
jectile from sixteen to twenty-one miles. 


pense. SCOUTS.—During the present war, the 
aéroplane has proved very useful in scouting; 
indeed, the heavier-than-air machine is generally 
admitted to be superior to the airship for spying 
out the position of the enemy. The aéroplane is 
less conspicuous; it is faster; it makes a smaller 
target; it carries fewer men; it is easier to trans- 
port ; it costs almost nothing to make in comparison 
with a dirigible balloon, and it can fly at a higher 
altitude. Sir John French pays a high tribute to 
the aéroplane scouts in one of his interesting 
reports on the campaign in France. “One of the 
features of the campaign on our side has been 
the success of the Royal Flying Corps. In regard 
to the collection of information, it is impossible to 
award too much praise to our aviators for the way 
they have carried out their duties, or to over- 
estimate the value of the intelligence collected, 
more especially during the recent advances.” 
For the twenty days that ended on September 
10th, the English aviators averaged nine recon- 
naissances a day of over a hundred miles each. 


ASOLINE AT THE POLES.—The Amundsen 
and Scott expeditions were greatly hindered 
through losing much of their gasoline—a loss that, 
in fact, had much to do with the disaster that 
befell Captain Scott. Mr. B. T. Brooks of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research thinks 


quickly, and may pulverize, although more slowly, 
at a higher temperature. Now, hard solder usually 
contains a large percentage of tin, and so, of 
course, disintegrates in the same way. Conse- 
quently, the gasoline cans are likely to leak at the 
soldered seams. Mr. Brooks suggests that polar 
explorers carry their supplies of gasoline in con- 
tainers made of glass, or of some metal unaffected 
by extreme cold. 


HE SOLID EARTH.—Prof. Albert A. Michel- 

son of the University of Chicago, a Nobel 
prize winner, declares that the old idea that we | 
are living on a thin crust over an immense mass of 
molten lava must be abandoned. Men of science | 
now believe that lava is merely rock fused in the 
upper crust of the earth. At certain breaks or 
‘faults’ in the shell of the earth, great masses of | 
rock press and play against each other with a fric- 
tion great enough to melt the rock, and to force 
the molten mass out through any convenient crev- 
ice. Professor Michelson argues that the theory 
of an internal temperature sufficiently high to 
melt almost all of the materials that constitute the 
earth does not necessarily imply a fluid or semi- | 
fluid mass covered by a relatively thin solid crust. 
On the contrary, he says, the intense pressure | 
to which the inner earth is subjected is enough 
to make substances that are molten at normal 
pressure either rigid or extremely viscous. In 
proof, he cites laboratory experiments now going 
on that show “distinct indications of an increase 
in the coefficient of rigidity and a marked in- 
crease in the coefficient of viscosity of the few 
materials thus far investigated.” 
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Holeproof Seechdens 
Need No Darning 


Let your children wear Holeproof Stockings, Buy a trial box of three pairs for each of 


and play as hard as they want to. your children. Try Holeproof yourself and 
Three pairs in a box for $1.00 are guaranteed Sk your husband to try them. 
to need no darning for three months. If any When the whole family wears them, as 


of the three pairs should need darning within thousands of families do, your darning will 
that time we will replace them with new hose _ be ended. 
free. Six pairs for $2.00 are guaranteed half The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your 
a year. town. Write for dealers’ names. We ship 
These hose are made from Egyptianand Sea direct where no dealer is near, charges pre- 
Island Cotton Yarns, costing an average of paid on receipt of remittance. Write for free 
74c per pound. ‘That is the top market price book which tells all about Holeproofs. 
for cotton yarns. Common yarns sell for 32c. = . ‘ 
Ours are of long-fibre cotton, and the long Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
fibres mean extra strength. . 






The hose therefore can be made Seahepeees eure: Co. : oy 
light in weight, soft and stylish. London, Canada 
Nearly two million people— . 
men, women and children— me pte AY _ 
now wear Holeproof Hose. Liverpool, England 


‘ : 
. U.S. 1/ CDOT OS, By invitation, 
hy 1906 Tf y, CpM I[A momber oe Pies 
CatGeikl FOR WA MEN, WOMEN AND CHILOREN World Association. 


Write for the free book 





$1.60 per box and up for six pairs of men’s; $2.00 


per box and up for six pairs of women’s and lole; I" about Holeproof Silk 
children’s; $1.00 per box for four pairs of in- op Gloves, and ask for the 
fants’. Above boxes guaranteed six months. ee oe a names of the dealers who 
1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s, guaran- G* sellthem. These are the 
eed three months. $2.00 per box for three pairs C AZ) durable, stylish gloves 


of men’s silk Holeproof socks; $3.00 per box for that every woman has 
three pairs of women’s silk Holeproof stockings. FOR WOMEN wanted. Made in all sizes. 
Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. lengths and colors. (681] 

















The “Aluminum Kitchen” 


‘UE 1! iA 








WILL MAKE 
Twelve Combinations 














ALUMINUM is unquestionably the most desirable material 

for cooking utensils, and is fast superseding iron, tin, and 
enamel ware with up-to-date housewives. The utensils here 
offered are made of pure spun aluminum, without joints, seams, 
or soldered parts, and are of the very highest grade. The ware 
does not rust or form poisonous compounds with fruit acids or 
foods, there is no plating to flake or wear off, it is not liable to 
scorch foods, IS EASILY KEPT BRIGHT AND CLEAN, AND 
WITH PROPER CARE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


USEFUL FOR MANY PURPOSES 


The Aluminum pieces, Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, when used 
either separately or in combination with one another, 
will make the kitchen utensils indicated below: 


No. 1. Windsor Kettle. No. 2. Pudding Pan. No. 3. Steaming Tray, with nontilting device. 
No. 4. Pie Plate. No. 5. Deep Roaster. Using Numbers 1 and 2. No. 6. Stew Kettle. Using 
Numbers land 4. No. 7. Cooker and Steamer. Using Numbers 1,2,3and4. No. 8. Egg Poacher. 
Using Number 1, with Rack and Egg Cups. No. 9. Coffee Roaster. Using Numbers | and 3. 
No. 10. Bean Baker. Using Numbers 2 and 4. No. 11. Cooker and Steamer. Using Numbers 
1,2and 3. No. 12. Cereal Cooker. Using Numbers 1, 2 and 4. 


Special Limited Offer 


For a limited time this Combination “Aluminum Kitchen,” with Fifteen-Year 
Guarantee Certificate, will be given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and $1.00 extra; or sold for $3.50. In either case, we 
Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. New subscriptions already sent 
us cannot count on this Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Questions about the contents of this © 
department will be gladly eames 





“NO BURDEN TO CARRY.” 


HERE was once a faith. 
z ful old nurse, caretaker 

to a brood of six active 
youngsters, who, in their 
eyes, knew how to do every- 
thing. She was slender, 
wrinkled, and gray, but out 
of her face looked a pair of 
bright, dark, kindly eyes that 
could read premeditated sin 
before even a symptom of 
putting it into execution had 
appeared. She could make 
an emergency mustard 
plaster—in green-apple time—when there was not 
a grain of mustard in the house; she knew exactly 
what sort of tail best ballasts a kite in a March 
wind. She could take a sick child to her tender 
bosom at twilight, and have him well at dawn; 
she could bend her stiffened joints to tack down 
an unduly narrow and refractory carpet. With 
equal ease she could extract painful splinters 
from a finger, and dark secrets from 
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that grandfather had wrought, and the jar of jam 
that Aunt Lou had sent for his very own. 

“We knew that you needed the farm produce,” 
Aunt Lou wrote later, “but I was sure that you 
must be tired of getting the same old box, not 
trimmed up a bit. We have tried to find a few 
things for the babies, and I hope that you’ll enjoy 
your gingham aprons more because we made 
them look ‘Christmasy’ instead of common. 
Things are like people—they aren’t really any 
better in quality because they’re dressed up, but 
they do appear more attractive.” 


® ¢ 


THE HOME ORCHARD. 
IV. Dwarf Trees for Small Places. 


WARF trees solve the problem of the man 
who has only a small piece of land, yet wants 
a variety of apples, pears, peaches, and 
plums. Several dwarf trees can be grown where 
there would not be space for a single standard 
tree; and since both the branches and the roots 





| the annual cutting back; but as a rule, the trees 
will even then set more fruit than they can well 


mature. Sometimes it is necessary to pick half the 
fruit on a tree before the first of August, in order 
that what remains may be of the first quality. 
The amateur may find it a little difficult to get 
dwarf trees near home, but there are now a num- 
ber of trustworthy nurserymen who sell them. 


® © 


HOW TO REPAIR KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


HE usefulness of kitchen utensils can be 
greatly lengthened by keeping them in good 
repair. To accomplish that economy, you 
will need a soldering kit. A small hammer, a file, 
and a pair of small shears are three necessary tools 
that can be found in almost every house. You 
may have to buy a tinner’s eight-ounce copper bit, 
a bar of “half-and-half” solder; some powdered 
resin for repairing tin, and some chloride of zine 
for other metals; but their cost is small in com- 
parison with the amount they will save. 
Before you can do any soldering, you 
must coat the point of the soldering bit 





the soul, and at a nod could make the 
nursery atmosphere festive or fearful. 

Some admiring youngsters, who once 
came upon her surreptitiously endeav- 
oring to spin a whip top, taxed her with 
her ability to do everything. With 
twinkling eyes, she replied, ‘“ Well, 
then, I like to know how, and sure, 
that’s no burden to carry!”’ 

The one thing she could not do was 
to read. 

The bright eyes took on a puzzled 
and perturbed film when a child 
brought a battered ‘‘ Mother Goose”’ or 
“Jack the Giant Killer” to her knee, 
and demanded that she read it. Quietly 
she would lay the book aside, lift the 
child to her lap, and tell him story 
after story of the fairies of old Ireland, 
or the warlike heroes of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the peace-loving Hero of 
the New—for of those her heart and 
memory were full. “And begorra, 
that’s no burden at all!” Yet it must 
have taken years of eager listening 








A TRAINED DWARF CHERRY TREE. 


upon her patient knees in the pew at church to | are short, other crops can be raised without suf- 


know the Bible as thoroughly as she knew it. 


fering from lack of sunlight or food. It is even 


How many of us, with all our advantages, de- possible to train the trees along a fence, a trellis, 


mand with anything like eagerness that every 
new experience shall teach us all it can? To the 
old nurse, the burden was a luxury; to us the 
luxury is a burden. 

When those six youngsters, now grown men and 
women, come together from their various homes 
and diverse interests for the heart-warming pur- 
pose of “remembering things,” the most valiant 
figure that rises out of the past is that of the 
eager old creature who was forever endeavoring 
to break through her limitations. With laughing 
lips and tear-dimmed eyes they recall the day 
when she bent her energies to learning how to 
keep a top spinning in the middle of the nursery 
floor, doubtless that she might pass her knowledge 
on to some timid nursling. 

Even if knowing how means nothing to us, at 
least there is the happiness of passing it on to 


those who do want to know; and as the old nurse 


used to say, “Sure, now, that is no burden at all!” 
& © 
A “PRACTICAL” CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


66 OTHER, mother, open it, quick!” 
M Baby Helen clapped her hands and 
gurgled rapturously, while seven-year- 
old Emmett assumed an air of masculine superi- 
ority in a vain attempt to conceal his eagerness. 
For on Christmas Eve, who could say what that 
big express package might contain? Only mother 
hesitated to open the box, perhaps because she 
wished to prolong the anticipations that Christ- 
mas mysteries arouse in even the most stubborn 
of grown persons. Besides, mother was sure that 
she knew what the box contained—and that was 
one reason why she hesitated. 

Resolutely, she took the hammer in hand to 
begin. Without doubt, the removal of the first 
board would reveal the familiar burlap sack of 
potatoes. Grandfather and Grandmother Ford 
and Aunt Lou, back on the farm, realized how 
unending was the struggle to satisfy two childish 
appetites, and they never forgot the potatoes. 
Then there would be many other practical and 
useful gifts —cabbages, beets, turnips, apples, 
cranberries, and — 

Did the people who said so much about the folly 
of giving anything but extremely practical gifts 
ever get a prosaic box of vegetables as their only 
Christmas present? It was so disappointing to 
the children! If only they might have something 
pretty, even if it were not so useful. She needed 
the vegetables, and she was grateful for them; 
but they were “practical,” and nothing else. 

It was Emmett who took the first peep. 

“Hurry, mother! It’s all white paper and red!” 
he shouted. 

In spite of herself, mother’s hands fluttered as 
she loosened the remaining boards. Could she 
believe her eyes? There were no burlap bags, 
no heaps of loose vegetables—instead, neat white 
paper packages bound with red string! Yes, this 
was a sack of potatoes, but how different it ap- 
peared in its neat wrapping of white and red. 
Here were carrots, turnips, apples, and all the other 
things, fresh and preserved, that she had expected, 
but all decked in holiday trappings. 

A corncob doll dressed in gay calico, a chain of 
cranberries and white kernels of pop corn, and a 
tiny pumpkin jack-o’-lantern kept little Helen 
cooing with delight. 

“Mother, it’s just the grandest Christmas I ever 
saw!’’ Emmett exclaimed, as he surveyed his 
jack-o’-lantern, his Indian headdress that grand- 
mother had made from cock feathers, his whistles 





or the side of a building, much as grapevines are 
trained, so that no space is wasted. 

The dwarf trees also commend themselves to 
home makers who have enough land for a small 
orchard of standard trees, but who dislike to wait 
for fruit until the standard trees bear. Dwarfs 
often produce some fruit the second or third year, 
and can be cut out when the larger trees begin to 
yield. It must be understood, of course, that 
the diminutive trees never produce a great 
amount of fruit; a bushel of apples is a good 
yield from a tree in full bearing. But the fruit 
itself is of full size, and usually of high quality. 

Dwarf apple trees are obtained by grafting 
or budding the desired varieties on the stock of 
a small English apple called the Paradise. 
Somewhat larger trees are obtained by the use 
of Doucin stock. Pears are dwarfed by bud- 
ding on quince stock, and peaches on plum 
stock. 

North of Philadelphia, spring is usually the 
best season for setting out dwarf fruit trees. 
They need well-drained and well-prepared soil. 
Where the drainage is poor and tiles are out of 
the question, the best plan is to dig a deep hole, 
and fill the bottom with stones, so that water 
will not stand round the roots. The varieties 
chosen should be those known to be of good 
quality when grown as standards in the grower’s 
neighborhood. 

Dwarf trees need cultivation even more than 
larger kinds, but you can easily cultivate with 
a spade. In regions where the climate is hot 
and dry, it is also an advantage to use a mulch 
of straw or litter round each tree, and remove 
it once a week when you cultivate the soil. 
Stirring the soil helps it to retain. moisture, 
and also induces the roots to push deeper. 





with tin, and must repeat the process 
as often as overheating burns the tin 
off. First, file the tapering surfaces 
of the bit until you have removed all 
dross and exposed the clear copper for 
about one ineh upward from the point; 
then place a small piece of solder ina 
depression made in a board or a brick, 
and cover the solder with powdered 
resin. Heat the bit in a clear fire until 
it is hot enough to melt solder quickly. 
If the filed surfaces have collected 
impurities while heating, refile them. 
When the bit is well heated, plunge 
the point into the resin, which it should 
melt instantly, and into the solder 
beneath it. At the same time, turn 
the point of the bit in the molten metal. 
If the prepared end is completely covy- 
ered with tin, the bit is ready for use; 
but if there are parts uncovered, they 
must be refiled, and the heated bit must 
again be rubbed in the solder. 

Be careful not to overheat the bit. 
The melting point of soft solder having equal 
parts of tin and lead, is about 370° Fahrenheit. 
Heating the bit above that point will destroy the 
coating of tin. 

Small holes in tinware are easily repaired if the 
surface tin is not worn off, and the sheet iron 
beneath has not become rusty. Heat the bit 
sufficiently, and wipe the point on a wet cloth to 
remove all dirt. Put alittle powdered resin round 
the hole, take up a small portion of solder on the 
point of the bit, and apply it to the hole. As soon 
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A DWARF APPLE TREE. 


Cultivation should not be continued after the | as the metal near the hole becomes heated suffi- 


middle of July, for then it tends to keep the trees 
growing, and prevents the proper ripening of the | 
wood. 

Spraying for insect pests is necessary, but the | 
work is easily done, for a small hand pump will 
carry the poison to all parts of the tree. Har- 


vesting is also easy, for the highest fruit can be | 
| zine, and with a hot bit and solder rub continually 


picked from the ground. 


Training trees on walls and wires is a common | 
practice across the ocean, and is-gaining in popu- 


larity in this country. Here, however, it is better 


to have the branches at least a foot from a wall or | 


building, for the reason that the heat caught and | 
stored up by the solid walls needs to be tempered | 
by cooler air. 


plant early- blooming trees on the north rather | vessel. 


than on the south side of a wall or building, in | 
order that the opening of the buds in the spring | 


| ciently, the solder will flow over it, and so cover 


the hole. Since the solder is attracted by the 
tinned surface of the bit, the bit should be drawn, 
not pushed, over the surface of the vessel. 

If the vessel is badly worn, the exposed, and 
perhaps rusty, iron round the hole must be care- 
fully filed or scraped. Apply a little chloride of 


until the solder adheres to the surface round the 
hole. When you have done that, you can easily 
stop the hole with a freshly heated bit and a new 
supply of solder. 

A large hole cannot be covered with solder 
| alone. A small piece of tin must be placed over 


If there is a choice, it is better to | the hole and hammered to fit the surface of the 


Clean the vessel round the edges of the 
| patch; apply a little resin or chloride of zinc, and 
solder round the edges of the patch, 


may be delayed as long as possible. Sometimes | Agateware or enameled vessels are made of 


dwarf trees can be trained to advantage upon a | sheet iron coated with porcelain. 


wooden or a wire fence. 


Several special forms for trained trees posie'l 
been developed that require annual pruning along | 
| round the hole, and scrape and prepare the iron 


definite lines. Often the gardener gives the trees 
the general shape of an open fan; but many | 
growers like to keep one upright leader, and train | 
the laterals along wires. 
except those in the proper places must be rubbed | 
out as soon as they start. 


trees require close attention if they are to grow 
properly. Trees allowed to. develop naturally as | 


to form will probably bear a little more abun- 
dantly, and are easier to handle, but they occupy 
more space. 


Of course all the shoots | 


Soldering iron 
| is not an easy job, and soldering porcelain is im- 
possible, but with time and patience such vessels 
can be repaired. Chip away the porcelain from 


as described above. You will then find the sol- 
| deri ing comparatively easy. 

A soldered vessel can be used on a stove with- 
| out danger so lomg as it contains water, since the 


These specially trained | | boiling point of water is much below the melting 


point of solder. 
& & 


A Suggestion for Ironing Pleats.—A small 
cushion for pins, placed under one end of the 


In order to have fruit of the best quality, it is ironing board, is convenient. A pleated garment 


necessary to thin it. The work is accomplished 


in part by the removal of spurs that is a part of | 


can be more easily ironed, and the pleats will 
Stay in place better, if each pleat is pinned to 

















ang 





the board in position before it is pressed. 
very little work to do this, and the result is most 
satisfactory, especially in the case of heavy cloth 


It is 


skirts. After each pleat has been pressed, a pin 
put in the under side will keep it in place until the 
garment is finished. The small steel pins leave no 
holes in the cloth. 

® ¢ 


CROCHETED REINS. 


N attractive variation of the reins that are 
A always popular with children who delight in 
playing horse, can be made with a crochet 
hook and four skeins of single Germantown yarn. 
Crochet a fairly loose chain of nine stitches, and 
join them, to make a ring. In the top of each 
stitch of the ring 
make a single cro- 
chet ; next time round, 
take up from over on 
the outside the short 
stitch that runs hori- 
zontally between the 
single crochets, and 
make a single crochet 
in each. Continue 
taking up the horizon- 
tal stitches. After a 
few times round you 
will have the begin- 
ning of a hollow rope 
Make it three or four 
yards in length, and 
join the two ends by 
sewing with a worsted 
needle. 

For the chest strap, crochet a firm chain of 
twelve stitches; make a single crochet in each 
stitch of the chain; turn; chain one, and single 
crochet in the back loop of each stitch. This 
makes one rib of the strap. Turn; chain one 
single crochet in back loop of each stitch again. 
To complete the strap, make thirty-eight ribs. 
Then sew on bells in four clusters of diamond 
shape, as shown in the illustration. Sew each 
end of the strap over the rope so that it will slide. 

The reins may be made of one color, or of 
short lengths of different shades. One and one- 
half inches of black between two colors gives a 
bright and attractive effect. 
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HOW TO MAKE A CAKE, AND HOW 
TO KEEP IT. 


FORMER aarticle on batters and doughs 
A (Family Page, June 4, 1914) described the 
cake batter. The next step is the mixing. 

There are three ways of adding eggs to a cake 
batter: (1) The eggs can be broken into a bowl 

and stirred into the other ingredients without 
being previously beaten; that makes a rich 
cake, and one that will keep fresh better than 
when other methods are used, but the eggs will 
not help much in making the cake rise. 

(2) The eggs can be beaten, yolk and white 
together, before they are added to the batter; 
a cake thus made will be lighter and less rich 
than that made after the first method, but it 
will not keep so well. 

(3) The yolks and whites can be beaten 
separately, the yolks added at the usual time, 
and the whites folded into the batter the 'ast 
thing before it goes into the pan. The cake 
made in this way will be the lightest, but it will 
become dry sooner than either of the others. 

There are also three ways of adding butter 
to the cake: (1) The butter can be worked 
into the flour with the hand, until it is so thor- 
oughly incorporated that its presence would be 
unsuspected by any except those who know. 
Many of the fine French cakes are made in 
that way. It gives an even, although not the 
tinest, grain. 

(2) The butter can be melted and added to 
the batter the last thing, or just before the 
beaten whites of the eggs. That is the quickest 
—the rough and ready—method. The only 
objection to it is that the grain of the cake is 
likely to be uneven—a mixture of coarse and 

fine. If you adopt that plan, remember that the 
less you stir your batter before you add the butter, 
and the more you stir it afterward, the tenderer 
your cake will be; for the gluten of the flour, 
when much “worked” in the absence of shorten- 
ing, is likely to grow tough. 

(3) The butter can be creamed until it has the 
color and consistency of whipped cream; the 
sugar can be added then, the eggs next, and 
finally the dry ingredients, alternately with the 
milk or other wetting, until the batter is of the 
right thickness. That is the slowest and most 
difficult method, but it gives the finest grain. 

Lastly, there are three ways of adding fruit, the 
difficulty about which is that it has a tendency 
to sink in the batter: (1) The fruit can be well 
stirred—in fact, crushed—into the creamed butter 
before the sugar is added. By thus incorporating 
it with the butter, its tendency to sink is reduced. 
This method produces a darker cake, but that is 
not always a disadvantage. 

(2) The fruit can be floured, and added the last 
thing to the batter. The flour increases the fric- 
tion, and thus tends to prevent the fruit from 
sinking. But the novice must beware of using 
too much flour, or she will find uncooked patches 
in the cake. 

(3) The fruit can be heated in the oven until it 
is plump, then added to the batter. The density 
of the fruit decreases as it swells; and moreover, 
when the fruit is hot it coagulates a certain 
amount of batter that forms a coating round it. 
Thus, in two ways, friction is increased, and the 
tendency of the fruit to sink is lessened. 

If nuts or chocolate are used in making a cake, 
the amount of butter must be proportionately 
decreased, otherwise the cake will be so rich that 
it will fall. For example, if you use one cupful 
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Ene lnvites 
to the Kitchen 


Many housewives say 
that their interest in 
cooking has grown since 
learning about Crisco. 


It is such a delicate 
shortening and therefore 
produces such delicate 
foods that this is only 
natural. 


Many chefs and 
teachers of cooking use 
Crisco. Their example 
has shown thousands of 
housewives that Crisco 
is a delightfully whole- 
some and economical 
shortening. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
Ton Cake Making. 


There can be even less argu- 
ment about Crisco deep frying. 
This is how it is accomplished: 


Use plenty of Crisco. It is 
the most economical way, as 
there will be less absorption and 
as the same Crisco can be used 
over and over. Add the raw 
foods when the fat has reached 
the right temperature. Test with 
a bit of the food about to be 
cooked, as it is not necessary to 
wait until it is smoking hot. 


Your foods will not be grease- 
soaked, but dainty and whole- 
some, and your kitchen will be 
free of smoke and frying odors. 


Beautiful cloth-bound book of 
new recipes and a “Calendar of 
Dinners” for five 2-cent stamps! 


This handsome book by Marion 
Harris Neil gives 615 excellent tested 
recipes. Also contains a ‘*Calendar 
of Dinners’*—a dinner menu for 
every day in the year. The Calendar 
tells what; the recipes tell ow. 
Book also contains cookery hints 
and the interesting story of Crisco’s 
development. Bound in blue and 
gold cloth. To those answering this 
advertisement it will be sent for five 
2-cent stamps. Address Dept. G-11, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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| of butter to three of flour,—which is the maxi- 
mum,—and wish to add a cupful of nut meats or 
| of grated chocolate, you should deduct a quarter 
| of a cupful of butter for every cupful of nut meats 
| or of chocolate that you add, for both ingredients 
are rich in fat. Nuts also require an additional 
| amount of salt,—a quarter of a teaspoonful for 
each cupful of nuts,—to develop the flavor. The 
added touch of salt makes all the difference in 
the world between an excellent nut cake and a 
poor, insipid cake. 

How to Keep a Cake Fresh. Cakes that contain 
a great deal of fruit and spice or nuts develop a 
fine flavor as they are kept—in fact, a nut cake 
is not at its best for at least a week after baking, 
and a cake that contains much fruit and spice is 
better when it is at least a month old. 

If you pack a cake fresh from the oven in 
brown sugar, it will keep fresh almost as long as 
you wish—for two months, or even more. 

Another plan is to take a cake still warm from 
| the oven, and ice it lightly with any simple, 
| quickly made icing just scraped over the surface ; 
| or brush it over with a heavy sugar syrup, then 
| set it in the cake box with a jelly glass or other 
small vessel half-filled with water, or two or three 
green apples cut into halves or quarters. The 
water or the moisture from the apples keeps the 
cake from becoming dry. 
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A DRAFT OF A BABY’S BOOTEE. 


Y following the directions that accompany 
B the draft shown below, you can cut out a 

pattern for a baby’s bootee that you can 
very easily make at home. 

AB equals four inches; BC equals three inches; 
ABCD is a rectangle; 
E and F are each one- 
half inch from D; G 
and H are each three- 
quarters of an inch 
from C; HI is one-half 
inch; IJ is a horizon- 
talline ; JK is one-half 








one-half inches ; LM is 
one and one-quarter 
inches; N Mis one-eighth of an iich; BP is seven- 
eighths of an inch; OP is one-eighth of an inch; 
EG is a fold of goods; KL is worked with eyelets 
| for lacings; LNBOIHGEFKL is the outline of the 
bootee. Allowance should be made for seams. 


INDOOR CROQUET. 


N rainy days when the children cannot play 
CO) outdoors, and when they have tired of 
other occupations in the house, indoor 
| croquet offers a good outlet for their activity. 
If you have a croquet set, you can make use of 
| the wickets and mallets; but if you have no set, 
you can play the game just as well with home- 
| made substitutes. For wickets that will stand 
on the floor, cut fairly stiff wire in suitable lengths, 
| bend the pieces in the shape of arches, and fit the 
| ends into large spools. If you have no wire, use 
| the spools alone—two spools for a wicket. For 
| mallets, use old broom handles driven into cylin- 
| drical pieces of wood for heads. One broom 
handle will make two twenty-inch mallets. You 
will need tennis balls, or, better yet, large solid 
rubber balls—as many of them as there are 
players. Any small objects will do for end stakes. 
| Clear the room of furniture,—or if it is conven- 
| ient, and if you prefer a larger field, clear two 
rooms,—set up the wickets in the positions they 
would have in the outdoor game, agree on the 
order in which you are to play, and start the game. 
Indoor croquet is not parlor croquet, and you 
must expect some noise, but without being an 
uproarious game, it is healthful and interesting; 
it trains the hand and the eye, and is more sat- 
isfactory than most outdoor games that can be 
transferred to the house. 


SE KCTE ECEIPTS 


A VARIATION IN SCRAMBLED EGGS.— 
Beat the eggs, season with salt and & prer. and 
add them to melted butter in chafing dish. When 
nearly scrambled, add bread cut into dice and 
browned. 


DUCK STUFFING (Peanut).—Three-quarters 
of a cupful of cracker crumbs, one-half of a cupful 
of shelled peanuts, finely chopped, one-half of a 
cupful of heavy cream, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, a few drops of onion juice, salt and Cayenne 
pepper. Mix the ingredients in the order given. 


OATMEAL MUSH WITH APPLES. —Core 
the apples, leaving large cavities; pare and cook 
| until soft in syrup made by boiling sugar and 

water together, allowing one cupful of sugar to 
one and one-half cupfuls of water. Fill the eavi- 
ties with oatmeal mush; serve with sugar and 
cream. The ee should be saved and reused. 
| Berries, sliced bananas or sliced peaches are 
| excellent when served with any breakfast cereal. 


CHICKEN AND OYSTER SOUP.—Cut up 
and prepare a medium-sized fowl as for fricassee- 
ing. Cover with water, and cook slowly, removing 
| the scum as it rises. When the chicken is tender, 
take it up; strain and return the broth to the 
kettle. If there is not a quart of it, add boiling 
water. Add one quart of oysters with their juice, 
and the same amount of scalding milk: Season to 
taste with a little salt and pepper ; also a little 
mace and nutmeg if liked. hicken wiih one 
teaspoonful of flour and butter rubbed together, 
and just before it is served stir one-half of a tea- 
cupful of hot cream into the soup. This makes 
| three quarts of soup. 


BATATA MUHSHY. (Stuffed Potatoes.)—Peel 

a dozen medium-sized 

| through a small hole with a sharp knife until the 
shell is about as thin as an orange peel, and fr 

them well with butter. Mince into very small 

on ey a sufficient quantity of lean, tender mutton, 

a 

the mixture with salt and pep 


| * & 
| 
| 
| 





r, and fry 


saucepan. 


| the potatoes over a light fire for about half an 
hour. The pine seeds can generally 

at any Syrian grocery store. If they are unob- 
tainable, the meat may either be used alone, or in 
combination with some other ingredient. 
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statoes, hollow them out | 





roportionate quantity of pine seeds, poanes | 
it thor- | 

oughly. Stuff the potatoes with the fried meat and | 
| set them side by side, with the hole upward, in a | 
Put some tomatoes, a little butter, | 
and half a pint or so of water in the pan, and cook | 


be procured | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice ” has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. | 








FPREE—100 all different for names two collectors. | 
Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co.,Toledo,0. | 
108 all ciff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru,Cuba, Mex., | 
Trinidad, Java,etc.,& Album 5e. pare gy bn tg 65 
diftU.S.,25¢.1000hinges Se. Agts. wtd.50%. List Pree. liuy 
stamps.C.8tegman,5942Cote Brilliante Ave.8t, Louis, Mo. 


D Boys to sell the ** 4 in 1° single cell bat- 
imtery lamp. Indispensable for the barn. 
Will hang on belt for winter sports. Runs one hour per day 
for 30 days on No. 6 dry battery. Send $1.50 for sample 
“4in 1” set (without battery), and agent’sterms. Rright 
boys earn $1.00 per hour evenings. THE PATENT 
DEVICES CO., Lock Box 2623, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Album with 538 Stamps, incl. Rhodesia, 
Malay (tiger), China, Tasmania, Jamaica, 
etc., 10c. 1,000 Stamps from WAR ZONE, 20c. 
Big List FREE! We buy stamps. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


OLD COINS WANTED $1 to $500 paid for hundreds 


of coins dated before 1895. 
Send 10c at once for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. 
Get Posted. Clarke Coin Co., Box 27, Le Roy, N. Y. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU —<. 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY (Sms, 


Catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Special offer, either style of pins here 
illustrated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 80c each; 
$3.00 dozen ; SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS, CO., 531 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


DELIVERED.GuFREE 


on poproves and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 

Write at once for beautifully 
illustrated catalog of our new 
1915 model ‘‘ Ranger’’ and 
particulars of the most 
marvelous offer ever 
made ona bicycle. You 
will be astonished at our 
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low prices and remark- 
L. able terms. 
BOYS,make money taking 
*4ib)a.@- (4.8 Rae- aeals orders for Bicycles, Tires 
and Sundries from our big 
Do Business direct with the leading 
You cannot afford to buy until 
you know what we can do for you. WRITE TO US. 


Mead Cycle Co. Dept. “50Chicagollls 





Big League 
Baseball 


Boys! Money! 


Get this Pennant Winner today. You can make 
lots of money selling Steele’s Great Game of Base- 
ball among your friends. The Sox-Giants played 
Steele’s Game of Baseball on their trip ’round the 
world. They say “It’s next best to the real thing.” 
It kept their nerves up to top pitch all the time. 

Yes, sir! hat’s what this great game does. 

48 scientific plays and over a million combina- 
tions. Just see how this game will sell. Learn the 
real inside dope on baseball and earn big money too. 

Bea Baseball Manager yourself. Send $1.00 today 
for game and complete agent’s outfit. (4) 
BURR-VACK COMPANY, Dept. 23, Chicago 


Good Babies 


Comfortable babies are all good babies, 
They would rather not be clothed, but 
if you must deck them out in finery, pro- 

tect their dainty clothing with 
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Because OMO Pants are most 
comfortable —cool, soft. light 
and pliable. Made from the cele- 
brated OMO Sanitary Sheeting 
and OMO Rubber Sheeting. 


Guaranteed Moisture Proof 
Sold by good dealers everywhere. 
Plain or lace-trimmed. If you don’t 
find them, send 50c. and your dealer’s 
name for sample pair. 


OMO Bibs. OMO Crib Sheets. 
Write for Baby Booklet. 


THE OMO MEG. CO., 


56 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Makers of the famous OMO Dress Shields 
























Get the Wholesaler’s 


make 
it easy 
for you to have the 
finest stove or range 
in your neighborhood 
and at the same time— 


D) Save $5 to $40 


Free trial before you 
pay us. Low factory, 
price proves quality 
and saving or ship 
back at our expense. 
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Purse of Money 
for Early Work 


OFFER 
Number 


subscriptions between October 22 and 


To every Compan- 
ion subscriber 
who sends us at 
least three new 


December 25, 1914, we will not only 
give three Premiums of his own selec- 
tion, but IN ADDITION, we will also 
give as an Extra Reward for early 
work a choice of either a Gentleman’s 
Combination Bill and Coin Purse of 
genuine Seal Leather, with a oe 
one-dollar bill inclosed, or a Lady’s 
Gun Metal Purse, with a crisp new 
one-dollar bill inclosed. 


When ordering, be sure to state which 
Purse is desired. Only one Purse of Money 
given to a subscriber. Read Premium Con- 
ditions, page 553. To count for a Purse 
of Money, new subscriptions should be 
mailed at your post office after October 
22, but not later than December 25, 1914. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PURSES. The Com- 
bination Bill and Coin Purse is one of the most 
convenient pocketbooks ever devised for gentle- 


carrying car i 
this Purse will be carried constantly by the for- 
tunate receiver. In each Lady’s Furve wo wil 
also a crisp new one-dollar bill, fresh from 
“U: Sam’s” Treasury. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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| Free Christ 

/ Package 

= This desirable Package of gift cards, seals 

= and booklets will supply the material to give 

2 just the right finishing touch to your holiday 

- giftpackages. It contains 7 Christmas Book- 

© lets, beautifully embossed in colors and gold 

© and bound with silk cord, 5 Christmas Cards, 

= assorted designs, and 12 Christmas Seals. 

3 We also include 12 Companion Poster Stamps. 

: The re r 

* How to Get It FREE. *hereguis: 

_ Package is 25 cents, postpaid. When goods 

_ tothe value of $2.50 or more are chased 

| from our Premium List ead to Christmas, 

| we will include this Christmas Package, 

2 FREE OF CHARGE. Orders for Christmas 

z should be placed early. 

© PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Does Your 
Scalp Itch 


And Hair Fall Out 








trated weekly pa 

Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in savamee, 
weeding Beg prepaid to any ad 

United 5 8, $2.25 to © sagas, ape $8.00 to toceign 


coumeten. “e Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 


as second-class matter. 
Nog Se Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Mone hy wd Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the e88 On your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FASHION AND HEALTH. 


E hear much severe criticism 

of the modern fashions in 
women’s dress; some of it is de- 
served, but some of it is not. On 
the whole, women are dressing more 
sensibly and wisely; and the cor- 
set, which is the article of dress 
that reformers begin and end by 
attacking, has shown more improvement than 
anything else. The corset used to be a veritable 
engine of torture, deliberately designed to crush 
the waist into a space several inches less than 
nature intended it to occupy. The so-called 
“straight-front” corset therefore is an actual boon 
to women. Properly made and fitted, it gives 
support where support is needed, and leaves the 
body free from the waist upward, so that breathing 
is unimpeded. Of course it is possible to wear 
any garment that is designed to fit closely to any 
part of the human body too tight; that is even true 
of a bedroom slipper, and it is clearly true of the 
straight-front corset. 

But the present corset may not remain in fash- 
ion; the fashion papers from time to time declare 
that straight fronts are “going out” and small 
waists “coming in” again. It will be extremely 
unfortunate if that is the case; women ought to 
learn the value of conservatism in dress, and the 
wisdom of keeping sensible models in dress when 
they have once been adopted, however anxious 
the professional costumers and dressmakers may 
be to change them. 

In many ways, the present fashions make for 
health as well as beauty. The walking pump is 
usually sensible and well cut, the high, tight collar 
has disappeared, and dress materials are supple 
and light in weight. The “best dress” of the 
average woman a few decades ago was a veritable 
horror, tightly fitted, heavily lined and boned, and 
weighing more than half a dozen modern gowns. 
Of course there is nothing to be said in defense of 
the extremes to which some women of bad taste 
carry the modern fashions, but there is bad taste 
in all eras and in all grades of society. Perhaps 
the worst form of bad taste that is abroad at the 
present moment is the too-narrow skirt. Bad 
taste is always worse when it is bad hygienics, 
too, and a skirt that will not permit its wearer to 
have freedom of movement is unhealthy as well 
as ugly. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS. 


y SAN Bessey, listen to this!” 
Mrs. Binns burst breathlessly 
into her friend’s kitchen without 
knocking. ‘The baby has walked 
all the way across the dining room, 
without tumbling over or sitting 
down accidentally once!” 

““My, my, that’s fine!” Mrs. 
Bessey’s face glowed responsively; then she 
laughed. ‘You seem just a mite excited.” 

“I s’pose I am,”’—Mrs. Binns laughed, too,— 
**but to have him start off like that, all of a sudden! 
I just had to run over and tell you. You’re gen- 
erally poring over your Boston paper till later 
than this. Was the war news important this 
morning?” 

“My Boston paper blew off the step into the 
duck pond, so I’ve only had the Norley Bugle 
to-day,” said Mrs. Bessey. ‘Seemed to me it had 
a lot-of interesting things in it, though. Impor- 
tant, too.” 

“T didn’t find much,” remarked Mrs. Binns. 
“But then, I only skimmed. What’s happened?” 

“Lots of things. Old lady Mottram has died; 
and Lucy Cole’s engaged to Lem Blake; and the 
first scow load of stones has come for the new 
bridge; and the Baptist turkey supper was a 
grand success; and the Reading Circle’s going to 
give a stereopticon lecture on ‘Literary Shrines’ 
next week; and Amy Bligh advertises to begin 
her music lessons, and —”’ 

“Why, Susan! You don’t sound as if you were 
making fun, somehow, but I don’t understand.” 

“I’m in the deadest kind of earnest,” declared 
Mrs. Bessey, emphatically. ‘It’s this way: I was 
kind of missing the war news, and the headlines, 
and thinking how little and no-account the Bugle 
was, anyhow, when it came to me, ‘Suppose every- 
thing in it read just the other way round, wouldn’t 
it be about the most important thing in the world 
to get it back again as it is now?’ Suppose, in- 
stead of telling how old Mrs. Mottram passed away 
peaceful in the old homestead, surrounded by her 
five grandsons, it told how her house was burned 
down, and her fields trampled, and she left dying 
all alone, with her boys off to the front, not 
knowing about her, and she not knowing about 
them? Suppose, instead of the notice of Lucy’s 





engagement, there was word of Lem’s being killed | 





the new bridge, there were soldiers trying to blow 
up the old one, and other soldiers trying to prevent 
’em, and cannon thundering, and horses charging 
in all directions, and folks like to be shot and 
drowned ; suppose, instead of the Baptists eating 
turkey in the basement, they’d been organizing a 
bucket brigade to save the steeple that a shell had 
set afire; and suppose —”’ 

“I don’t want to! Susan, do stop!” protested 
Mrs. Binns. What's the use of talking so?” 

“Only to make you understand that the Norley 
Bugle is mighty interesting reading, Almira, just 
because they aren’t in it—and this is: ‘Miss Linnie 
Empkins, daughter of our enterprising fellow 
citizen, Mr. Peter Empkins, celebrated her ninth 
birthday yesterday with a party, attended by up- 
wards of a score of her young friends. A good 
time was had by all.’ Don’t you tell me that’s not 
important, Almira. It means that we live where 
little children can have good times in safety, and 
grown-ups can be happy over their babies’ first 
steps, and not be afraid for them —” 

“You’re right, Susan,” agreed Mrs. Binns, 
soberly. ‘“That’s the most important news of all.” 
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A MILITARY DANDY. 


ENERAL Ruzsky, who commanded the Rus- 

sian army that overran Galicia, and became 
in consequence the hero of the day in Russia, was 
conspicuous, as a young lieutenant, for the dainti- 
ness and elegance of his dress. There is a story 
about him that shows that all famous soldiers do 
not have the same objection to foppishness in an 
officer that a recent article in The Companion 
ascribes to Lord Kitchener. 


In the Turko-Russian War of 1877, Ruzsky, then 
a young lieutenant, served as aide-de-cam on the 
staff of one of the Russian generals. he heat 
of the Battle of Plevna, he was ~My to take a 
poy come to the commander in chief, the famous 
Skobelef. He found Skobelef standing _ a rather 
exposed position, surrounded by his sta: 

As young Ruzsky delivered his A ~T a shell 
from ‘a Turkish battery struck the ground near 
by. and, exploding, flung a shower of dust and 

dirt over the Baw Most of the officers involun- 
tarily ducked their heads; but young Ruzsky 
stood firm and erect. Then, as calmly as if he 
were in a ballroom, he drew from his pocket a 
spotless linen handkerchief, and flecked the dust 
~— his immaculate uniform. 

A smile of derision passed across the faces of 
the staff officers; but Skobelef looked at the 
young lieutenant with sudden interest, and asked 

isname. ‘You will remain with me as a member 
of my staff,” he said to the astonished young 
officer. ‘Il am in need of such men as you.’ 

Years after, when Ruzsky’s service had proved 
the correctness of General Skobelef’s estimate of 
his abilities, the general told the incident of the 
bursting shell to the ezar. 

en a soldier has such a keen regard for his 
agpeananee before his fellow man that no danger 
can make him unconcerned about the figure he 
cuts,” explained Skobelef, “he makes a depend- 
able leader of men. He will suffer death rather 
than permit any regard for his personal safety to 
impair the impression of superiority that he is so 
anxious to make upon his fellow man. Even 
though he be a coward at heart, he will always 
play the part of a brave man in his desire to have 
men him of superior qualities. 

“In Ruzsky, I am doubly fortunate,” concluded 
the veteran general, “for Ruzsky is both a dandy 
and a brave man.” 
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THE FOUR PARTNERS. 


N the year 1869, Adelina Patti visited the city of 

Maastricht, in Holland. The great singer was 
at the height of her fame, and as the management 
of the theatre had to pay her a large sum, the 
price of seats was put at twice the usual amount. 


Four impecunious, music-loving citizens of 
Maastricht desired to hear the great singer, and =< 
feeling financially able to buy a seat apiece, = 
their money together and bought one seat for the 
opera of “Lucia.” Each was to see one of the four 
acts, and they drew lots to see in what order 
they should attend. 

On the evening of the pettormenee everythin 
went well—until the fourth act. When the thir 
act was over, the man who held the seat left the 
opera house, and hastening to the Café Venetian, 

assed over the seat check to his successor. The 
atter, a hat maker named Sroens er, immediately 
took his place, congratulating imself that he 
would have the last view of the B dis singer. But 
when the act opened, imagine his disappointment 
at ayy | the tenor sing, in i rious tones, 
“Lucia is dead.” The hat maker fad not known 
that Lucia di Lammermoor dies in the third act 
of the opera. He was not to see the great Patti, 


after all. 

Wrathfully he left the theatre and returned to 
the café. en he saw his friends sitting there 
and laughing at him, he lost all control of his tem- 
per, and stormed ‘about, abusing his partners 
violently. At last he grew so violent that he had 
to be ejected from the café, and was arrested for 
disorderly conduct. Thereupon he brought suit 
against his three partners for the amount he had 
paid toward the ticket, and won his case. 

Next, the manager of the opera house heard of 
the matter, and himself brought suit against each 
of the four men for the price of three seats. The 
manager was able to convince the court that 
the words on the ticket, ‘‘Not Exchangeable,” 
were meant for just such cases, and the ecision 
was given in his favor. the admirers of Patti 
had to pay for three more tickets, the fines, and the 
costs of the court proceedings, which made it an 
— theatre party, especially for the choleric 

maker, Groonyer, who had not even seen the 
famous singer. 
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THE GREATER DANGER. 


ILD beasts and landslides are not the only 
things to be feared in the Alps, if we are to 
believe Lustige Blitter. 

Gretchen and Otto, two German lovers, were 
spending their vacation in Switzerland. One day, 
as they were climbing over the difficult passes, 
ens the scenery, they suddenly came upon a 


bear. 
“O Otto, look!” exclaimed the terrified girl. 
“Let’s ven ‘for the valley, quick!’ 

But the youth stood Still, rT “Tm “4 
sible! Impossible, Gretchen, my dear! 
we’d run right into the clutches of the hota 
keepers!” 

*® © 


NOT GRANTED. 
NE night, says Harper’s Magazine, when her 
grandmother was putting her in bed, three- 
year-old Olive said, “Grandma, every night when 
I go to bed, I ask God to make brother Fred a 
good boy.” 
“That is right,” said her grandmother. 
“But He hasn’t done it yet,” replied Olive, 


in battle? Suppose, instead of stones coming for | soberly. 





For Dyspeptics 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It produces healthy activity of weak and disordered | 
stomachs. An excellent strength builder. (Ade. | 
—— | 
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A REBELLION 
FOOD DEMANDED. 


The human body will stand a lot of abuse but 
sometime it will surely rebel and demand proper 
food in place of the pasty, starchy, greasy stuffs 
on which it has been made sick. 

Then is the time to try Grape-Nuts, the most 
scientific and perfect food in the world. 

A lady of Washington says: ‘Three years ago 
I was very ill with catarrh of the stomach and 
was given up to die by one doctor. I laid in bed 
four months and my stomach was so weak that I 
could not keep down medicine or hardly any kind 
of food and was so weak and emaciated after four 
months of this starvation that my daughter could 
easily lift me from bed and put me in my chair. 

“But weak as my stomach was, it accepted, 
relished and digested Grape-Nuts without any 
difficulty the first time that wonderful food was 
tried. 

“T am now strong and in better health than for 
a great many years and am gradually growing 
still stronger. I rely on Grape-Nuts for much of 
the nourishment that I get. The results have 
certainly been wonderful in my case and prove 
that no stomach is so weak it will not digest 
Grape-Nuts. 

““My baby got fat from feeding on Grape-Nuts. 
I was afraid I would have to stop giving the food 
to him, but I guess it is a healthy fat for his health 
is just perfect.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” , 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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do as it likes? Moore’s for 
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8 nae ages 
won't leak*’ pen—shuts the ink 
epiniintie Chen pun eames Oe 
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—THE IDEAL GIFT FOR XMAS. 
Look over the styles at your deal- 
er's. Get him to show you WHY 
Moore's writes at a touch—WHY 
Moore’s always writes _ 
WHY oom scan’t leak. 
then get a pen that works /27 
me iuaabe order for you styles 
—a Moore's. and 
American Fountain Pen Co., Mfrs. sizes. 
Adams, Cushing & Foster, Inc., Catal. 
Selling Agents mailed’ 
157 ire St., Boston, Mass. 















Because of 


DandruffandEczema? 
Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment 


Promote hair-growing con- 
ditions when all else fails. 


Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ot sold the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed tree, with 32-p. 
book. Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 


THE BOY 
WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that 3-in-One is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearings run easily, 
smoothly, and pre- 
vents wear — will 
not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. Cleans, 
polishes and pre- 
vents rust on all 
the metal surface. 
Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels, etc. A little 3-in-One 
on base ball gloves makes them soft, 


pliable and lasting. 














Write today for large free 
sample bottle.—3-in-One OilCo. 
42 AIG. Broadway, New York. 








AND THE 


NATIONS 
AT WAR 


N this new book is traced the long train of events 

which has resulted in the greatest war of all 

history. The story of how the nations became 
involved, their former wars,—how and why they 
were fought,—their peoples and customs, the lives of 
great leaders and statesmen, the wonderful devel- 
opment of modern warfare, etc., makes a tale as 
intensely interesting and thrilling as a novel. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


All Europe Plunged into War. 

Underlying Causes of the Great European War. 

Strength and Resources of the Warring 

owers. 

Pan-Slavism vs. Pan-Germanism. 

Europe at the Close of the EighteenthCentury. 

The Earthquake of Napoleonism. 

Its Effects on National Conditions which 
Resulted in the War of 1914. 

Nelson and Wellington. End of the peepee 
Reign of Terror. Decline and Fall of Napo- 
ay + ce Dawn of a New Era. 

e Con of Vienna. 
The Ge Changes in in the Map of a. 

The Holy Alliance and Its Unhol 
Events Leading to the Monroe bee as and 
the Foreign Policy of the United States. 

The Revolution of 1830. 

Its Disintegrating Effect Upon European 
National Conditions. 


Garibaldi and Italian Unity. 
Power of Austria Broken. 
Expansion of Germany. 
Beginnings of Modern World Power. 
The Franco-Prussian War. 
Birth of the German Empire and French 
Republic. 
ismarck and the New German Empire. 
Building the Bulwarks of the ‘Twentieth- 
Century Nation. 
The French Republic. 
Struggles of a New Nation. 


Great Britain and Her Colonies. 
How Great Britain Became Mistress of the 


The Open Door in China and 

Development of World sayy in the East. 
Turkey and the Balkan States. 

Driving the Turk Out of Europe. 
Methods in Modern Warfare. 


The book is cloth bound, contains over 400 pages, colored map, and 64 full-page illustrations. 


OUR OFFER. Send us within the next sixty days one new solicited subscription 
for The Youth's Companion, (not your own), and we will cond you, 
free of charge, and postpaid, a copy ofthis very timely book, ma Story of Europe and the 


Nations at War.”" This Offer is open 


anion subscribers 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























BIRTHPLACE OF FRANKLIN PIERCE, AT HILLSBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THE HOMES OF FRANKLIN PIERCE 
BY FRANCES M. ABBOTT 


F no other President of the United States | Concord beside his wife, and two little sons 
can it probably be said, as of Franklin | who had died in childhood. Simple marble 


Pierce, that the three houses in which 


in an excellent state of preservation. 
are in the southern 
part of New Hamp- 
shire, not more than 
twenty-five miles 
apart. 

The first is in the 
pleasant village of 
Hillsboro, about 
twenty miles west 
of the State House 
in Concord. Here 
lived the President’s 
father, Gen. Benja- 
min Pierce, who, at 
seventeen, left his 
plough when _ the 
news came of Con- 
cord and Lexington. 


COPYRIGHT, WF. FRENCH 





THE HOUSE WHERE PIERCE WAS MARRIED, AT 
AMHERST, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


| stones mark the spot. 
he was born, married and died are all standing | 
They | ument should be erected to New Hampshire’s | 
only President. The | 


It has long been felt that some adequate mon- 


movement took defi- 
nite form in 1895, 


to erect such a mon- 
ument in Concord. 
Two members of the 
commission soon 
died, however, and 
the third moved away 
from the state, 
that nothing came 


has been a 
of the plan for a 
memorial, and the 


He served throughout the Revolutionary War, | result is the handsome bronze statue that 


and at the age of seventy was made Gov- | 
ernor of New Hampshire. In this fine old | 
home Franklin, sixth child of the old general | 
and his second wife, Anna Kendrick, was born, 
November 23, 1804. To this home ¢ranklin 
returned in 1824, after he had been graduated 
from Bowdoin College: and in this village he 
began the practice of law in 1827, the year 
that his father was made governor. 

On November 19, 1834, Franklin Pierce, at 
that time a member of Congress, was married 
in Amherst, about twenty-five miles south of 
Concord, to Jane Means Appleton. The 
house where the wedding took place stands 
on the corner of the village square, and is in 
some ways the most dignified of the three. It 
was built about 1790 by Col. Robert Means, 
grandfather of Miss Appleton. Her father, 
Rev. Jesse Appleton, had been president of 
Bowdoin College. 
After his death, in 
1819, his widow and 
children returned to 
the mother’s old home. 
Amherst was then a 
‘*shire’’ town, and here 
young Pierce used to 
come to attend the 
terms of court. 

The marriage cere- 
mony took place in the 
parlor on the left of 
the front door, as you 
face the house. Much 
of the beautiful mahogany furniture is still 
standing in the room; and the heavy carpet 
with its handsome medallions is the same over 
which the bridal party walked, eighty years 
ago. The house has a noble staircase with 
landings, and is of the dignified type of some 


of the old seacoast mansions at Portsmouth, 





THE HOUSE IN CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
WHERE PIERCE LIVED DURING THE 
LATER YEARS OF HIS LIFE. 


New Hampshire, and Salem, Massachusetts. 
It is now owned by a kinsman of the Means 
family. 

In 1838 Franklin Pierce moved to Concord, 
which was his home during the latter half of 
his life. His house was an imposing building 
of the mansard roof type, built in the sixties. 


It is situated at 52 South Main Street, Concord ; | 


and here General Pierce died, on October 8, 





INTERIORS OF THE HOUSE AT HILLSBORO. 





1869. He was buried in the Old Cemetery at | were worn only by the youngsters. 


| Stands in front of the State House in Concord, 
and that was unveiled with much ceremony 
November 5th, about three weeks before the 


| 110th anniversary of the birth of Mr. Pierce. 


It is near the statue of John P. Hale, who was 
the close friend of Pierce at college, and long 
his great political rival in New Hampshire. 





Another close friend 
of Pierce at Bowdoin 
was Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and the friend- 
ship formed then re- 
mained unbroken until 
the great novelist. died, 
in 1864, while he and 
Pierce were on a trip 
together through the 
White Mountains. 
The character of 
Franklin Pierce, as 
seen by one who knew 
him intimately for more than forty years, is 
indicated by this paragraph from Hawthorne’s 
biography : 

‘“* The administration of Franklin Pierce 
presents the only instance in our history of 
the continuance of a Cabinet for four years 
without any change of personnel. When it 
will be remembered that there was much 
dissimilarity, if not incongruity, of character 
among the members of the Cabinet, some idea 
may be formed of the great power over men 
that was possessed by Mr. Pierce. Chivalrous, 
generous, amiable, true to his friends and his 
faith, frank and bold in the declarations of 
his opinions, he never deceived anyone, and if 
treachery ever came near him, it would have 
stood abashed in the presence of his truth, 
his manliness, and his confiding simplicity. ’’ 


* ¢ 


EGYPTIAN SOCKS. 


the modern dandy, but they were worn 


(Ce RED socks are chiefly associated with | 


when the legislature | 
. . | 
created a commission 


so | 


of that beginning. | 
Several times there ry 
revival | 


| 


Schools and Colleges 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 


| be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 


logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 


, and if you have any preference as to its location. 





| 
| 








on the banks of the Nile in the fourth | 


| and fifth centuries. Four socks, in hues that 
| would give pause to the exquisites of to-day, 
| are included in an exhibition of relies, received 
|from the ruins of Antinoe, on view at the | 


rooms of the Society of Antiquaries in London, 
according to an English contemporary. 


They are children’s socks, and notwithstand- | 
ing that they have been buried all these cen- | 


turies, the colors are extremely fresh. They 
run in horizontal ribs of—in one instance— 
yellow, green, red, black, and brown. Each 
sock is bifurcated, to be worn with sandals. 
Those belonging to adults are sober in hue, 
and, so far as discoveries show, colored hose 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





Both Game and Puzzle. Put 
Crazy Baseball. your men around the bases. 15e. 
SELECTIVE SUPPLY CO., Box 314, Lynn, Mass. 


GIVE THEM FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Stamp Albums, 25c. to $50. Packets of stamps, 10c. oe 
including many from COUNTRIES IN THE W 
nirs fascinating = vay en Stamp collecting is the 
great pleasure-givi: amusement for all young people 
under 90. Nothing nike it for shut-ins. 

Call or send for our large illustrated Price List, free. 
New England Stamp Co., 12 Bromfield St., Boston 











It’s Mince Pie Time 


This doesn’t mean just ordinary mince pie. 
There isn’t any time for that. It means the 
real old-fashioned mince pie made with 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


made from an old-fashioned recipe with old- 
fashioned, pure ingredients. A 10c. package 














makes 1 large or 2 small pies. If you haven't 
tried it, a delightful experience awaits you. 
9 
Grandmother’s 
Pure Fruit 
Marmalade 


10, 15 and 25 cents. 

A delicious, wholesome, 
nutritious preserve for 
every-day use, and fit for 
any occasion. Your grocer 
can supply you with these 
goods if he knows you want 
them. Let him know. 








Whi tive Co., 
macau” 


3 








Burrill's 
Tooth 


Powder 


Does not allow decayed food to stay long 
between the teeth—or close to the gums. It 
cleanses so thoroughly it reaches all parta of 
the tooth enamel, and leaves the mouth clean, 
sweet and refreshed. Indorsed by physicians. 
25 cents. Powder form in large glass bottles— 
or in paste ferm in tubes. New England Lab- 
oratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 











How often this 
is said of per- 
= sons who aire 
working beyond 
normal human 
endurance. Usu- 
ally such per- 
sons are keep- 
ing up | on “eulles. but sooner or later 
this crutch breaks and down they go. 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


isn’t falsely stimulating, isn’t a “crutch,” but 
is a delicious, enjoyable, nourishing food 
drink. There’s no need of getting the coffee 
habit when you can have this splendid, satis- 
fying drink, every drop of which does you 
good, not harm. 

When you get tired of other cereal 
coffees try Old Grist Mill, a satis- 
fying and healthful drink at one- 
fourth the cost. 

Boil hard five minutes. 

150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send 
25 cents for full-sized pack- 

age (1 lb.) by parcel post. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 








ay OATS 
| BOSTON MASS. 




















Gasoline Engines 
Drag Saws, 


Circular Saws, 


Grinding Mills.ete. 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CoO. 


BOSTON.MASS. 





| 
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an Average Man 


Then let’s forget fash- 
ion-plates and pictures 
of college football heroes 
and get down to the real 
facts in clothes buying. 


You’re not interested 
in some unnatural, over- 
dressed model — what 
you want is good taste, 
comfort, long wear. 


Drop in at the store 
and see ‘4130’ Blue 
Serge Special at $18.50 
and theother Fall models 
in Clothcraft suits and 
overcoats at $10 to $22. 


There’s solid value in 
these guaranteed all- 
wool fabrics and in the 
thoroughly scientific 
workmanship put into 
them. The Clothcraft 
shops are among the 
most efficient in the 
world—as anyone who 
knows clothes making 
can tell you. 

Don’t wait until the 
variety of patterns and 
styles is limited. Come 
in while you can get ex- 
actly what you want. 


The Clothcraft Store 


(in your town) 


oe 
oa 





My. Ay Ag ph S Soin Co., 621 

St. Clair Ave leveland, Ohio, for their 

new Style Book asample: of the all-wool 

rabric used in Clothcraft ‘'4130" and a 

parecnel note of introduction to the 
lothcraft Store nearest you. 














3 Packages 


25c. 


Parcel Post 


(if not at your dealer's) 
Nickeled Hanger FREE 


Handif old 


Sanitary Toilet Paper 


To keep your home sanitary in every other respect 
but neglect to provide your bathroom with sanitary 
toilet paper is indecent and dangerous—ask your doctor. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., Leominster, Mass. 


. Sawyer Comal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 
road Street, Boston. 
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Why the Best Cooks Prefer 


G aw/ord 
réan2ee:s 


1. The Single Damper 


Controls fire and oven better than 
twodamperscan. Push the Knob 
to “Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check” 
—the range does the rest. 


2. The Two Hods 


= mex. A deep Ash Hod that catches ¢ 
~—* all the ashes and doesn’t spill. 
Coal Hod beside it, out of 


3. Cup-Joint 
Oven Flues 


The oven heat is perfect at 
every point; no “cold corners” 
—no “scorching spots.” 


‘Combination Goal and Gas if desired. Ask the local Crawford Agent to show you. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, Boston 





























Wool Underwear Protection Outdoors 


For outdoor wear that calls for underclothes porous enough to allow the skin 
to breathe freely, that demands warmth without weight, little bulk with much 


protection, wear P OckWOOD.. 


TRADE MARK 
Standard 
Wool Underwear 
-gockwo No need then to fear cold winds blowing upon you when you're 
7 warm from exercise. You're not enveloped in a wet garment, for 


wool can absorb much more than cotton. Athletic men in training 
must wear wool underwear, It won't let the cold in—it can’t. 


For over fifty years Rockwood’s has been manufactured — a 
sufficient guarantee that it’s not the rough, scratchy kind that makes 
some people avoid wool underwear. In natural wool, white, buff, 
scarlet, camel’s-hair and fancy colors—75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and 
$2.50 a garment. Rockwood'’s Anti-tuberculosis Underwear, the 
White Plague Armor, is made of especially fine Australian and 
American wool, under the direction of a physician. 

Look for the Rockwood label in the neck and waistband. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write to us. We'll put you in touch with one 
who can, and send you an interesting health booklet. 








GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vermont 









makes the best and cheapest bread. It costs 
a few cents more than most flours—that is 
why it is cheapest. The trifle extra is your 
best investment because it enables us to 
produce by a scientific blending of finest 
wheats, a flour of great strength or water- 
absorbing power, and at the same time a 
more perfect flour for nourishment. Daniel 
Webster Flour has put new meaning into the 
bread question. It will bring more RESULTS 
than the best flour you have ever tried. 


DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR will make a Trade 
for any Grocer and a Reputation for any Cook 


OUR GUARANTEE. 'f Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread 
you have ever baked—after using one bag or barrel— 
return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


Insist upon ‘DANIEL WEBSTER.” Take no Other 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 
































